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Contributed Articles, 


The Production of Comb Honey. 
The first of a series of articles on this subject. 
BY EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 


Why write anything more on this subject? Has not all 
been said that can besaid? Why should I be expected to 
write on the subject, anyway? Iam sureI donot know why, 
except that Editor York has asked me to do so; and, as a 
matter of business, I have agreed to comply with his request. 
I do not mean to say by this that Ido not have any ideas on 
the subject of comb honey. Neither do I mean to say that my 
ideas are exactly the same as all other people’s, and therefore 
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there is no use to take time and space to express them. No, I 
do not mean anything of this kind, for many of my ideas are 
not like other people’s, as you will discover, Mr. Editor, from 
the way the bee-keepers will be hopping onto my_notions be- 
fore I get through with this series of articles. 

I write, then, because the editor asked me to do so, be- 
cause I have something to say, and because—well, I do not 
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No. 2. 


know as itis necessary for me to give all the reasons why I 
write. 

‘* Why write any more about comb honey ?” Why write 
any more about anything? Why preach the gospel of good 
works? Why talk temperance reform, etc., etc., etc.?_ Simply 
because there are people in the world who need reforming, 
and because there are children growing up in the world who 





JAMES A. STONE, 


Secretary of the Illino’s State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
(See Report in this number.) 


need teaching so they may not go astray and need reforming, 
too. 

I apprehend, Mr. Editor, that you have some readers who 
have not read all that the ‘‘ wise men” of the ages have writ- 
ten on the subject of comb honey, and to them I address 
myself. 

To begin with the bottom facts, 

WHAT IS NECESSARY IN ORDER TO SECURE COMB HONEY ? 
Why, bees, of course! I presume Dr. Miller would say, ‘‘No; 
thatis not it. There must first be some nectar in the 
flowers.”” But Iam not intending to be switched off the track 
by any such a frivolous objection as that. If he cannot find 
any nectar in Illinois, all there is of it he must move tothe 
alfalfa regions of Colorado, or else cal] aconvention in his own 
State, and spend his time taiking ‘* bee-talk” until some 
nectar comes. 

Bees, then, are what we want. What kind of bees? 
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‘* Italians, of course,” say the ** wise men of the East,” and of 
the West, too, for that matter. Iam not sure they are cor- 
rect, now I have come te think of it. But, Mr. Editor, is it 
safe to speak right out and say what I think, for must not the 
queen-breeder and supply dealer—and Iam among them— 
live? ‘Sirs, ye know that by thiscraft we have our wealth;” 
but ‘* craft” or no ‘‘ craft,” facts cannot be ignored, and the 
fact is 

ARF NOT THE BEST BEES FOR COMB HONEY. 


ITALIAN BEES 


I hope that the day will come when extracted honey will 
be an article of general consumption, but I fear that the day 
is a long way off when comb honey will be considered in the 
light of anything but a luxury. Aslong as this is the case, 
appearance will be everything, especially in the market, and 
on the tables of the rich. The man whoruns his apiary for 
comb honey cannot afford to ignore appearances. 

The comb honey of other bees is not any better to the 
taste than that of Italians, and I have been led to doubt some- 
times if it was as good, but it is whiter, and this is what the 
people demand in combhoney. Whiteness will almost hold its 
own against all other qualities combined. This being true, 
the Italian bees will have to take second place in comb honey 
production. Of course, | am not alone in holding this view, 
as Mr. Heddon pushed it prominently to the front years ago, 
and Mr. Hutchinson gave the idea his hearty endorsement in 
his book. It was not from either of these gentlemen, how- 
ever, that I got this idea, but from being an exhibitor of honey 
at agricultural fairs, where I learned what it was that at- 
tracted the attention of the crowd the most. 

The disposition of Italians to cling to the combs might 
have been a serious objection to them at one time, butin this | 
age of bee-escapes, surely no one will think of trying to get | 
the bees out of the supers in any other way. But more of this | 
in the future. There are also some other objections to the | 
Italians as comb honey producers, but none are as serious as 
the one I haye emphasized. 

We must have a bee which does not fill the cells so full of 
honey and cap so close down on it,if we want to secure the 
kind of honey the market demands. As we are learning every 
year to handle the bees less in securing a crop of honey, I do 
not know as many of the objections which have been made 
against the German bees would now hold. I, at least, should 
not despair of securing a crop of fine comb honey with them, 
if I lived in the alfalfa regions of Coloradoor Kansas. Perhaps 





A CROSS BETWEEN THE GREY BEES AND THE ITALIANS 


would give vim andenergy to the stock,and not detract any from 
the whiteness of the honey. Many of the so-called hybrids— 
mongrels—are about as quiet as the pnre Italians. I have had 
great hopes of across between the Carniolans and the Ital- 
ians, and have not yet given up the idea that the Carniolan 
bee will in some way prove a boon to the comb honey producer 
of the future. I am not so certain but a mixture of Carniolan 


blood with our common gray bee would be agood thing. I am 
sure that the comb honey producer will find it to his advan- 


tage to instill as much Carniolan blood as possible into his 
apiary. But, says one, that will make the bees swarm more. 
Iam notso sure of this, if they are handled properly; but 
what if it does make them swarm ? 

THE SWARMING BEES THAT 


IT IS GATHER HONEY ; 


and all this talk of a non-swarming race is a fallacy, in my 
opinion. You might just as well talk of a non-laying hen be- 
ing the best to hatch eggs! We may control the swarming 
impulse in a degree, but to destroy it is to make the bee 
another animal, and it cannot be done. I, for one, do not 
care to do it, even if it can be done. 

The last bees I would select for comb honey are the so- 
called 5-banded bees, or yellow bees. TheCyprians are worse, 
if anything, about giving their honey a watery appearance 
than the Italians, and all of the so-called 


MORE OR 
THEM. 
Iam aware that Mr. Doolittle, Mrs. Atchley, and others, 
claim that they know that their 5-banded bees have nothing 
but Italian blood in them. I should like to know, though, 
how they can beso sure about this. Have they had charge of 
the mating of the ancestors of these bees for generations 
back? More, Iam notso sure that all yellow bees do not 

have some Cyprian blood in them. 

I might say just here that I think the bee-keepers have 
made something of a mistake in catering to this demand for 
white comb honey. In many cases, I fear that we get white 


FIVE-BANDED BEES HAVE LESS CYPRIAN BLOOD IN 
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Especially is this true in the case of basswood honey, for in 
his great haste to get it off of the hive while perfectly white, 
the bee-keeper frequently removes his honey before it is well 
cured, and then it lacks body, and richness of flavor. In some 
cases it is so thin and watery that it sours or granulates in 
the combs, either of which spoils it, of course. 

I think the richest and finest flavored Missouri honey I 
ever saw was gathered by a colony of bees, the mother of 
which came direct from Syria, through Mr. Frank Benton. 
This honey was a long ways from white. I mean the cap- 
pings. They were arich straw-color, as nearly as I can de- 
scribe it. So you can see that 


WE DO NOT WANT SYRIAN BEES, 


if we are to cater tothe demand of the general public for 
white honey. I noticed, however, while J had these bees, that 
it is very easy to teach the consumer that the whitest honey 
is not always the best honey; for when I would take my cus- 
tomers some of this honey and explain the matter to them, and 
get them to try it, they would always ask for more. However, it 
is a theory of mine that lifeis too short to try to prove to every 
man that the thing he wants is not the best, and so I say, 
when convenient, let him have his own choice, and we can 
take the time we might spend convincing him, in providing 
for the wants of another customer. The public wants white 
comb honey, and wa may just as well keep the bees that pro- 
duce it. The whiter it is, the more ready sale it will find. 


The next thing of importance in the production of comb 
honey is a hive, and I will begin my next article with a discus- 
sion of this. St. Joseph, Mo. 

(To be continued.) 


Comments on Hive Construction and Tests. 


BY EDWIN BEVINS. 

After reading the article by F. L. Thompson, in the 
American Bee Journal for Nov. 8, 1894, I felt like shouting 
with old Archimedes—“‘ Eureka!” But, after reading the r2- 
plies to Query 950, my ardor was considerably cooled, though 
it is not yet down to the freezing-point. I still persist in be- 
lieving that I have found it—that is, 1 have found a way to 
enlarge the breeding-room of the 8-frame hive without having 
to change the size of the section-cases, bottom-boards or cov- 
ers. Whether the knowledge obtained by the reading of Mr. 
Thompson’s article will be of any practical advantage to me 
or not, is something that I see I have got to find out by experi- 
ment, if I ever find out at all. 

The replies to Query 950, as is the case with the replies 
to almost all of the Queries that have preceded it, don’t settle 
anything. Some of the persons answering this Query say 
‘* Yes ;” others, whose opinions are equally entitled to respect, 
say ‘‘No;” some say ‘I don’t know,” and others answer as if 
they neither know nor care. Talk about the science of api- 
culture! Science to the dogs! Apiculture is one prolonged, 
never-ending interrogation-point. 

This enlargement of the brood-chamber downwards seems 
to me to have some advantages over enlargement sidewise, 
but then ‘*I don’t know.” It is one of the things, however, 
that some fellow might find outif he thought it worth his 
while. Some comb-honey producers I see do not think it 
worth while, being satisfied with the standard frame, or wish- 
ing they had a shallower one. I know thatI had some colo- 
nies of bees the past season that were too big to be comfort- 
able in the ordinary 8-frame hive, and I am going to give 
some of them a chance to work for comb honey next season in 
less restricted quarters. 

I shall make this winter several 8-frame hives having 
frames with end-bars two inches longer than the ones I now 
use. Mr. Thompson sees no serious obstacle to the general 
use of this kind of frame except the ‘‘ standard.” He bewails 
the standard very much as Shakespeare makes Lucrece be- 
wail opportunity. If he made his own hives and used only a 
handsaw, a hammer, a square, a plain, and a jack-knife to 

make them with, he would not care a tinker’s ladle for the 
standard. Of course, one will have to use the open-end hang- 
ing frame, but lots of bee-keepers do that, and don’t seem to 
know that they are hurt much. I confess that I like the V- 
edged Hoffman a little better, and I guess that some supply 
maker could be induced, for a little extra pay, to cut the end- 
bars two inches longer, and that would make fair sailing so 
far as lam concerned, as I do not want anybody to make 
hive-bodies for me. 

When spring comes I am going to try some double-headed 
experiments with these deeper bives and the ordinary dove- 





honey at the expense of some other more desirable qualities. 


tailed hives. In order to have the conditions as nearly equal 
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as possible, I shall send South for several three-pound lots of 
bees, and an untested Italian queen with each lot. Half of 
these lots I will place in hives with the deep frames, and half 
in hives of standard size, and give all the same care as nearly 
as possible through the season. Will not this be a fair test, 
and help to determine the relative value of the two kinds of 
hives ? 

I would get some nuclei from some Northern bee-keeper, 
each of which should cost the same as one lot of the Southern 
bees, as nearly as possible, and divide them between the two 
kinds of hives as before mentioned, but here the standard 
comes in and puts a stop to experimentation. I do not see 
any way yet to circumvent the standard. But, anyhow, I will 
get some nuclei and place them in standard hives in order to 
determine whether the same amount of money expended for a 
nucleus will bring as good returns as an equal amount ex- 
pended fora 3-pound lot of Southern bees. Next fall, if 
nothing happens, I will tell the readers of the American Bee 
Journal how I came out. 


A PROPHETIC VISION. 


I am looking forward with considerable interest to the 
next meeting of the North American, at Toronto. I may not 
be there, but I have a prophet’s vision of someof the things 
that may be seen at that convention. I see Dr. Miller there, 
and I also see him arise and make a speech, the burden of 
which is, *‘ I don’t know.” Isee John McArthur there, going 
through the instructive and money-making process of sulphur- 
ing 200 to 400 colonies of Italian and Carniolan bees. I see 
A. I. Root there, trying to persuade some fellow to forego the 
use of tobacco, and go to raising Prizetaker onions in the 
dovetailed hive. And, lastly, but not leastly, 1 see Emerson 
Eat’n Hasty Pudd’n there, in his Ku-Klux robe. 


Leon, Iowa. 
sk 


Something About California Bee-Keeping. 
BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


I enclose a sample letter similar to dozens that I receive, 
and here is about what I have to say to them: 


It is a hard matter to get permanent employment with 
bee-keepers here, as the bee-keepers are only obliged to hire 
help about three months in the yearin an ordinary season, 
and most of them do not hire atall, as they do all necessary 
work within their own families. 

Bee-keepers are all honorable, so far as I have been ac- 
quainted with them in this State, without a single exception. 


Apiaries are located up in the mountains or foot-hills— 
none in the valleys, to speak of. They are isolated, and away 
from society. The families of bee-keepers—a great many of 
them—live in the valleys or cities, except about three months 
in the year. They then move to the bee-ranch during ex- 
tracting time, and live there in a sort of camping-out life. 
The owner goes up to the bee-ranch occasionally at other 
times in the year. 

Bee-keeping here is altogether different from that in the 
East. For example, take Mr. Miller, who lives here in Santa 
Ana. His apiary is located about 30 miles up in the moun- 
tains, in a beautiful canyon, called ‘* Belle Canyon ”—among 
live-oaks and sycamores. He has a few acres in fruit, and a 
vegetable garden, and hired only acommon hand, when he 
took out 45 tons of honey in one season. He usually keeps 
about 275 to 300 colonies. In an apiary of that size there is 
very little swarming—only about sufficient to keep the num- 
ber good. The apiarist himself does all the necessary work, 
and only attends to them occasionally, except at extracting 
time. 

There is no trouble in fixing for winter. After the hives 
are once made, extracting house, fixings, etc., there is com- 
paratively little to do—not enough to pay for keeping a hired 
hand. The season of 1894 was an entire failure. It was the 
first for the whole country in 17 years. 


Bees fly and gather pollen here almost every day in the 
year. I have been here 15 years, and in all that time I have 
known only five days in any one year that bees did not fly. 
They are now (Nov. 26) humming on the eucalyptus, and will 
be until February. ‘Then comes willow and other bloom. 
They have had to be fed this season, but they have filled up 
well this fall. Where they have been properly cared for, they 
have been self-sustaining in all those 17 years, in most of the 
apiaries. One bee-keeper said to me the past season, ‘‘If I 
should have to feed a ton of sugar to keep my bees alive, they 
have more than paid for it three thousand fold;” and he was 
correct. 

Two persons can extract and can 1,000 pounds per day, 








and not work so very hard, either, where everything is con- 

venient. While the extracting season lasts there is no bother 

from robber bees, as in a good season they will scarcely stop 

- clean up any honey that is spilled or daubed about the 
ives. 

Where else can one find 360 days out of the 365 of cli- 
mate, for we have climate in summer as well as winter here ? 

There was a great scare here about foul brood the past 
season, but it did not ‘‘ pan out” foul brood at all. 

Now, Mr. Editor, perhaps it would be as well to place 
Gallup’s name at the head of his articles instead of the tail, 
and then ‘* Business” could skip them, as California climate 
does not set well on his stomach. But itagrees with me first- 
rate. Santa Ana, Calif. 


[The letter referred to by Dr. Gallup in the first part of 
his article, contained a number of questions about California 
bee-keeping, which are so clearly answered in the foregoing 
that it is quite unnecessary to also print the letter. In fact, 
the questions can easily be surmised by reading the answers. 

Yes, ‘‘ Business” can skip Dr. G.’s writings, and no 
**slight” will be felt. —Eprror. | 


se 
The Five-Banded Bees and Golden Italians. 


BY H. F. COLEMAN. 


I am greatly interested in what that chief of bee-masters 
—Mr. G. M. Doolittle—has to say with reference to 5- 
banded bees, as given on page 648 (Nov. 22, 1894); andI am 
clearly of the opinion thatin producing the bees he charac- 
terizes as the ‘‘ 5-banded bees,” the Italian side has been 
strictly adhered to. But pardon me, if I express the idea that 
the bees he so characterizes are not what we know in this 
locality as ‘‘ the 5-banded bees.” There is certainly a very 
marked difference. It has been my pleasure to examine 
closely bees from queens reared by Mr. Doolittle, and compare 
them with bees known here as the 5-banded variety, and I 
find that the difference is so marked that even a novice would 
have no trouble in detecting it. 

The 5-banded bees here are evidently crosses with Cyprian 
or Syrian blood. The abdomens, except the tip, are almost a 
solid yellow, and their temper is so different from that of the 
Italians, that it betrays itself. 

The Doolittle bees, in the main, are gentle, and not nearly 
so yellow as our 5-banders, and in my experience are better 
honey-gatherers. ‘The Doolittle bees should be known as the 
‘*Golden Italians,” or bees that have been bred for beauty as 
well as utility ; and the others as ‘‘the 5-banded bees,” or a 
cross between Italians, Cyprians or Syrians, and bred more 
for beauty than utility. 

I would not be understood, however, as saying that the 5- 
banded bees are not good honey-gatherers, but in my experi- 
ence the Golden Italians (for such as I call them) are ahead 
of the 5-banders, and as to gentleness, they are certainly far 
ahead. There is another difference that is well to be remem- 
bered, and that is, the Golden Italians are somewhat larger 
than the 5-banded. I have both kindsin my yard, and have 
given each due attention, and speak from actual experience 
and observation. I have no interest in the matter but truth. 


Sneedville, Tenn. 
$n 
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Does the Oueen Will It ?—Introducing. 


BY W. H. PRIDGEN,. 


The above is a question asked on page 617 (Nov. 15, 
1894). Now, I do not propose to try to answer the question, 
as Dr. Miller failed, for I have long since learned that I do not 
always know what I think Ido. Butsome of my experience 
last summer caused me to come tothe conclusion that Mrs. 
L. Harrison’s reply to Query No. 944, did not miss the mark, 
which was, ‘‘ Workers are ‘boss,’ and control the queen.” 
And I believe it holds good as to laying as well as swarming. 
I don’t know anything about the will power of the queen. She 
may will the sex of her eggs, but I believe she lays the kind 
the workers want, and where they want them. 

The last of June, 1804, a large swarm issued, that I hived 
on drawn combs, being late in the season. Wishing to super- 
sede the old queen, I removed her and gave them a young one 
from a small nucleus, but I soon saw that they were not satis- 
fied with the change, and found the queen balled. So I caged 
her over hatching brood taken from another colony, but they 
would not receive her kindly in three days. I caged her again, 
and waited three more days, and on opening the hive I found 
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that the bees had gnawed the comb away and released her. I 
found eggs in all the drone-comb, and, as I thought, all the 
queen-cell!s torn down on the comb of brood I gave them, and 


thougbt all was well—and possibly would have been, had I not 
disturbed them. But on opening the nucleus I took her from, 
the next day, to remove a batch of choice cells I putin it three 
days after removing the queen, I found this same queen in it 
laying, but no queen-cells. It was hard to believe, but on ex- 
amining the full colony I found that the bees stopped her after 
she had destroyed all the cells but one, and had eggs in all the 
drone-comb and none in the worker-comb. In the nucleus 
she only laid in worker-comb before and after her removal. I 
destroyed the cell left, and gave them to another queen which 
gave satisfaction. 

Don't you suppose that the workers, being dissatisfied 
with the queen they balled, ** willed” thatshe lay drone-eggs ? 

I also Jearned not to risk a lot of cells where I remove a 
young queen to introduce to another colony in my own apiary, 
without clipping her wings; forif they are not received kindly 
they will return, but after getting old they may not be able to 
locate their former home. 

The case mentioned above is not the only one I have 
known. The first of August a Jargeswarm issued (from another 
hive), the queen got lost, and the bees returned. Seven days 
later | removed all queen-cells, and wishing to try a queen 
from a noted Northern breeder, I ordered one, and prepared a 
lot of cell-cups for them to complete while waiting for the 
queen. At the expiration of ten days I removed the cells, and 
as the queen had not arrived, I gave them a comb containing 
eggs to keep them quiet. On Aug. 23 the queen arrived; I 
destroyed the cells on the comb given them, and introduced 
her. On the 26th they swarmed out with my new queen, and 
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I traveled through five counties the past season, and with 
one exception where I found strong colonies, they have done 
well. The one instance I found six strong colonies in dry- 
goods boxes of various sizes and shapes, with cracks cut on 
the top of the boxes, and other loose boxes laid over them, the 
object being to have the bees crawl through those cracks and 
fill the top boxes, but the bees did not seem to see it that way, 
for I found 10 pounds of honey in one box large enough to 
hold 200 pounds, all the rest being empty. 

Now, if our bee-keepers would adopt some good hive— 
something simple and easy to handle—and keep their colonies 
always strong, as far as Utah is concerned I do not think 
there would be much complaint of a poor honey-flow. 





thinking that I must have overlooked a cell, I examined again, 
and found no cell, but an egg in every queen-cup I saw, and 
but few anywhere else. I returned the bees and queen, and 
the cells were not completed. Do you suppose the * will” of 
the workers had anything to do with that ? 

tight here I want to say to Mrs. Atchley that they just 
did have sealed brood enough to count, for it was a piece not 
larger than my hand. 

The honey-fiow from sourwood the first of July (from 
which I got about 25 pounds per colony, and my only surplus) 
gave my bees the swarming fever, and I resorted to caging 
some of the queens to prevent it, and they would often swarm 
again in two days after being released, with only eggs in the 
quecn-cups. 

To combine the hatching-brood and candy plans of intro- 
ducing, make a hole near one corner of the cage, which stop 
with a cork until you think the queen would be received. 
Then remove the cork and fill the hole with candy, and let the 
bees release her. Creek, N. C. 


iy 
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The Season of 1894—Honey-Plants. 
BY E. 8S. LOVESY. 


I have watched the reports of the honey-flow this season 
with much interest. They form a conundrum which seems 
hard to solve. They include reports of enormous yields of 
honey down to almost nothing, and from some localities we 
hear that the bees are starving, and what is annoying is, that 
these various reports come from ths same localities. We can 
understand why there has been little or no honey-flow in the 
drouth-stricken districts, but when we see bee-keepers living 
in the same neighborhood, and some report a large yield of 
honey while their neighbors report that their bees have gath- 
ered no surplus, we are inclined to think there must be other 
causes than the lack of honey-producing plants. 

In some localities honey-producing plants are very scarce. 
When this is the case bee-keepers should try to supply the de- 
ficiency, or move to some more favored locality. Here, in 
Utah, we always have from a moderate to a good honey-flow, 
and as our lucerne fields increase in size and number, so do 
our honey-flows increase. For hay and honey combined, I do 
not know of any plant that will equalit; a plant that will 
grow from five to seven tons of hay to the acre, and often give 
a good honey-flow—what more could weask? If any of our 
bee-keeping friends wish to try it, they should get the soil 
ready in the fall (also the seed, while it is cheap), and sow 
early in the spring. A large portion of our honey-flow here, 
this year, came from lucerne and sweetclover. While some 
complain that the season of 1894 was a poor one, others re- 
port large yields of honey. Some report 200 and 300 pounds 
to the colony. My bees, the past season, averaged a little 
over 130 pounds to the colony, the non-swarmers doing much 
the best. 





I read the statistics on page 8O2 of Gleanings for 1894, 
and I notice that Utah is put down as very unfavorable. To 
this I protest. Besides the five counties that I visited, we re- 
ceived some excellent reports at our convention held in this 
city Oct. 4, from southern counties, some going so far as to 
say that it has been the best season they have seen for years. 
Ido not think there ever was, or ever will be, a season in 
which everybody will succeed, but much of it is due to man- 
agement. Some assert that they have never had a failure, or 
what could be called an unprofitable season. Letus hope that 
this class may increase. Salt Lake City, Utah. 

LA 
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Report of the Illinois State Convention. 
BY JAS. A. STONE. @ 


The fourth annual meeting of the Illinois State Bee- Keep- 
ers’ Association was held at Springfield, on Nov. 13 and 14, 
1894. It was regretted very much that Pres. J. M. Ham- 
baugh was just about to leave the State for California, and 
could not be present. The meeting was called to order by the 
Secretary, and the Rev. Thos. D. Logan offered prayer. He 
thanked the Lord that among His manifold works He had 
made even the little bee to do service for man, and prayed 
that we might ever be ready to see His hand in all His bounti- 
ful gifts to us. 


W. J. Finch, Jr., of Springfield, was elected temporary 
chairman. The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. A recess was taken that members might have an 
opportunity to pay their fees. 

The Secretary adopted Mr. Benton’s plan of **‘ numbering” 
the members, which was a great saving of time in writing, for 
the Secretary. The numbers were pasted on the back of the 
badges, and could be turned either side out, as needed. 


The Secretary’s Report. 


The Secretary’s report was read as follows, and then dis- 
cussed : 

At our last meeting, nearly one year ago, our membership 
was not very Jarge, and as the Chicago meeting was postponed 
on account of the North American meeting at that place, our 
only means for increasing the membership of the Association 
was by some way to be managed through correspondence. 
Acting upon the method the Secretary thought best, 300 pos- 
tal cards were sent out to those most likely to become mem- 
bers, informing them that members would be entitled to cloth- 
bound copies of the report that would soon issue—beside other 
benefits that only members would participate in. 


Like notices were sentont through the bee-papers. For 
awhile after these notices were sent out, as many as three 
persons sent in their fees for membership by one mail. After 
a short time it was forgotten, and they only came in very 
scattering. 

When our report came out it proved to be so many pages 
more than we first calculated on, that the cost was in conse- 
quence greater, and therefore not as much left to pay postage 
as we had hoped ; so we gave notice through the bee-papers 
that any one desiring the Second Annual Report could have it 
by forwarding 8 cents in stamps to pay for postage and wrap- 
ping. Fora few days a rush was made for them at the rate 
of three or four by each mail; but as the notice was lost sight 
of, the desire for the reports went out of mind, as the old 
proverb runs—‘‘ Out of sight, out of mind.” 


A few weeks ago! asked Mr. York, editor of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, to continue the notice for a few weeks. 
Since which time requests are being sent in (accompanied by 
the stamps) at the rate of half a dozen or more a week. 

In compliance with the resolution of our last meeting in- 
structing the Secretary to send out reply postals—requesting 
answers to the prescribed questions—relating to the honey 





crop, all the readers of the bee-papers are familiar with the 
| result. As the honey crop was about gathered before the 
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September report was in, it was not thought necessary to send 
out the October series. 

I have corresponded with the proper authorities at the 
University of Illinois regarding the experiment station for 
bee-keepers, and have twice had encouraging answers—that 
something would in all probability be done to give our interest 
a place in the station. I believe that with the proper steps, 
taken in the right way, something will yet be done for us. 

Jas. A. STONE, Sec. 





The question-box was then taken up, as fullows: 


Bees Flying in Confinement. 


Jas. Poindexter asked for information as to letting bees 
fly while in confinement. 

Chas. Becker advised letting the bees out while in the 
cellar, by opening the cellar door, and they all seemed to go 
back to theirown hives. On one occasion his cellar was alive 
with bees all over the outside of the hives, and some of them 
had found holes to get outof thecellar; so he opened the door 
and let them have their own way. At night they all went 
back, and into the hives. 

Sec. Stone—Did not your bees fight, and leave a great lot 
of dead bees around the entrance to the cellar or the hives ? 

Mr. Becker—No; they all seemed to go into their own 
hives. 

Geo. F. Robbins—The fact that Mr. Becker’s bees did not 
fight, is no proof that they all found their own hives. Bees 
will not fight unless the conditions are such that they will 
suspect one another of being robbers or intruders. Bees rec- 
ognize robbers mainly by actions, but if actions or circum- 
stances are such that they may not suspect strange bees of 
being robbers, or if the inmates are very much excited, those 
bees will not be molested. I have for some years practiced 
moving a hive off some distance, to allow a neighboring hive 
to catch all the field-bees. I can set a newly-hived swarm on 
almost any stand in the apiary, and I have by moving the old 
colony away, strengthened weak colonies by the same means. 

S. N. Black—When bees are packed closely in a cellar, 
they get the scent of one another so thatif they get lost they 
go into any hive and are at home. 


Are Bees Governed by Color or Location? 


Mr. Poindexter—Do bees go to their hive by color or 
location ? 


Mr. Becker—Bees go for location, and not for color or 
looks of the hive. 

Mr. Poindexter —I am satisfied that my bees have gone to 
the wrong hives. I placed them in the orchard where the 
trees were all alike—the same number of hives under each 
tree, and have known them to go to the next row north or 
south of their own hive. 

Sec. Stone—I once had an occurrence that satisfied me 
beyond a doubt that bees went altogether by location. Near 
the middle. of the day, while many of the bees were out at 
work, I resolved to make a test of the amount of honey gath- 
ered each day by one of my best colonies. In placing the 
scales under the hive, it raised it about four inches higher 
than before—having a wood-colored board at the same level 
where the alighting-board of a white hive had been before. 
As the bees came in from the fieid they alighted on the board 
that was where the alighting-board of the hive had been, till 
there were several quarts of bees gathered there; and they 
were a day or two getting righted—that is, to find their hive 
just four inches higher than it had beer. Since that day I 
only paint my hives one color—white. 

Mr. Becker—I had an experience just like that. 

The convention then adjourned until 1:30 p.m., when it 
was again called to order, by Vice-Pres. S. N. Black. 

W. J. Finch, Jr.—I understand that the Secretary has 
several essays, sent in by persons who could not attend. 
Would it not be well to hear one of them now ? 

The Secretary then read the following essay by Mrs. L. 
Harrison, of Peoria, entitled, 4 


How Can the Bee-Keepers of Illinois In- 
crease the Honey-Flow ? 


[In looking backward during the last decade, in the State 
of Illinois, we find that honey-plants have decreased in an 
alarming ratio. The severe cold winters, ang prolonged sum- 
mer drouths, have descroyed the orchards on the rich, black 
prairie soils. In many localities fruit-trees have disappeared 
—their dead trunks have been taken to the woodpile, and the 
places that once knew them, know them no more forever. 


be made, to ascertain if possible what kind of fruit-trees take 
kindly to rich, alluvial soils, to furnish both fruit and honey. 
Small fruits, especially the raspberry, should be cultivated; 
bees gather delicious nectar from its bloom, for the period of 
three weeks, and its refreshing fruit, if not cut short by 
drouths, is ripening for a like period. 


** He who would live at ease, 
Should cultivate both fruit and bees.”’ 


Locust trees, especially the honey-locust, yield much 
honey and make good wind-breaks. Wild cherry yields bitter 
honey, but it can be utilized in rearing brood. Dan-de-li-ons 
are not to be despised, for they yield much pollen and some 
honey ; this season they have bloomed twice—spring and fall. 
It is now the last of October, and they are still blooming, and 
bees are carrying water and rearing brood. 

White clover, what the Indians call ‘‘ the white man’s 
foot,” should not be left to care for itself, but have fostering 
care. In many localities in Illinois it has become almost ex- 
tinct ; seed should be scattered in pastures and meadows, that 
its modest bloom may again be seen, and delicious nectar 
gathered—fit food for gods and men. The honey has a world- 
wide reputation, and no superior. Mayit again appear upon 
our tables and in our markets! 

Alsike or Swedish clover—trifolium hybrida—is first 
cousin to the white and red, and is coming into favor for hay 
and pasture. Fortunate is the bee-keeper who is located near 
fields of it. Its growth should be encouraged by all lovers of 
the busy bee. 

Sweet clover blooms all summer and late in autumn, until 
the ground freezes. Its blooming occupies the interim be- 
tween white clover and fall flowers. The white variety— 
melilotus alba—grows from three to six feet high; it grows 
up rank and green in very early spring, and fowls are very 
fond of it. Stock do not take naturally to it, but acquire a 
taste for it. It is said to make very good hay, and sweet 
scented when dry, and should be cut when young, before the 
stalks become woody. 

Melilotus officinalis has yellow flowers, blooms a month 
earlier than the white, and grows from two to three feet high. 
These clovers have fallen into bad company, being classed 
among the noxious weeds of Illinois, but they do not merit 
such treatment. It takes kindly to poor, gravelly embank- 
ments, keeping them from gullying and washing away, and by 
its deep roots lightens and fertilizes the soil. In localities 
where the honey-flow was meager, when these clovers were 
introduced a marked change was soon apparent. By yielding 
honey during drouths, brood-rearing was stimulated, and a 
large force of workers were reared to take advantage of the 
fall bloom. 

On our rich prairie lands, before the advent of tiling, 
bees found rich pasture in wet places; but now these are 
drained, and subject to the plow and reaper, and the bees 
have only a few flowers protected by hedges and fences. Along 
the water-courses, where the land was subject to overflow, 
which left as it receded a rich deposit, promoting the growth 
of fall flowers, it is being drained and leveed, which cuts off 
a honey supply from this source. 

What are we going todo aboutit? It would appear to 
be wisdom to take the subject of bee-pasturage under careful 
consideration. While it may be true that it does not pay to 
raise a crop for honey alone, it would be well to plant those 
that have a dual value. And there are others who cannot 
plant a crop of any kind, yet they could increase their bee- 
pasturage by judiciously sowing the seeds of honey-plants in 
all waste places within flight of their bees. The bee-keepers 
of California are re-seeding lands where the sage has been de- 
stroyed by fire. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


After the reading of Mrs. Harrison’s essay, Mr. Black 
asked, ** Does any one know of any plant that would pay to 
grow for honey alone ?” 

No decided opinions were giving on this question, but 
some thought that sweet clover would come nearest to filling 
the need in that direction. The Secretary remarked that dur- 
ing his stay at the World’s Fair he took a trip to Compton, in 
Lee county, to R. Miller’s, and at that time (Aug. 8) Mr. 
Miller had three barrels of extracted honey and 2,3UO pounds 
of comb honey from 35 colonies of bees, and there was noth- 
ing for them to gather honey from but sweet clover, on the 
highways, which were lined with it, besides seven acres which 
Mr. Miller had sown for the bees. Mr. Miller’s opinion was 
that his bees had gathered nearly all the honey from the sweet 
clover, as there was but little white clover, and there had been 
no linden. 

Anessay by Thomas G. Newman was then read by the 





Fruit-bloom was a very important factor in rearing young 
bees to gather the white clover harvest. Experiments should 


Secretary, entitled, ‘* Bees in Other Climes aud Other Days.” 
[See this essay on page 28.—Eb. | (Concluded next week.) 
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Questions gq? Answers, 


CONDUCTED BY 


DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 


Bees Affected with the Diarrhea. 


What can I do for bees that have the diarrhea ? 
E. L. 


ANSWER.—Generally nothing but to fervently hope for a 
day to come warm enough for them to have a good flight. See 
that the hive is not closed up too tight, and if they arein the 
cellar it may be a good plan to warm up the cellar to 50° or 
more. 

ee oe 


How a Queen Should Be Clipped. 


On clipping queens, what is the right way—to clip two 
wings or only one ? BELGIUM. 


ANSWER.—I believe some clip four wings, and some only 
one. I prefer to clip the two wings on one side. It is just as 
good as to clip all four wings, and is easier. Moreover, you 
may sometime want to catch a queen by her wings. If you 
clip the larger wing on one side, it prevents the queen flying 
as much as if you clipped two, and the queen looks better ; 
but then you cannot tell so quickly at a glance whether the 
queen is clipped or not. 

i —— 


Granulated Honey for Winter Feeding. 


One thing is sure to me, that maple syrup is not good for 
winter food for bees: | mean positively maple syrup fed to 
the bees in August or September. I suppose itis a too excit- 
ing food, causing diarrhea to confined bees. I wonder whether 
granulated honey (that is, if you can afford to give it in pref- 
erence to cane-sugar cake) would do for winter feeding (in 
December, January, ete.). Fearing lest it would not, I gave 
my bees capped honey in one-pound sections. H. D. 

Montreal, Canada. 


ANSWER.-—Granulated honey of good quality makes good 
food, only the bees wonld waste a great deal of it. 


2 + 


About Moving Bees in’ Winter. 


| am starting to keep bees, and have bought seven colo- 
nies, expecting to get them home on sleighs, but we have had 
no snow yet, and I do not know what todo. The hives are 
out on the summer stands yet. They are chaffed up to the 
top of the lower hive, with chaff hives over all. Now had I 
better wait until later for sleighing, or attempt to move them 
on a wagon? I have to move them about five miles on a pretty 
rough road. W. J. H. 

St. Joseph’s, Pa. 


ANSWER.—If there is no necessity otherwise for removing 
the bees before spring, then I would wait till weather for 
them to fly, unless sleighing comes. But the probability is 
that by the time this gets into print you may have enough 
sleighing. 

—— 


Bees Out-Doors and Dying—Sourwood. 


1. Is it best to leave bees out as long as there is a day 
once every week or two that they can fly? I live in central 
Iowa. My bees are out yet, and they had a good flight yester- 
day (Dec. 19), and to-day also. 

2. What is the cause of so many of the bees dying in some 
of the hives? About half of my 26 colonies have a great 
heap of dead in front of the entrance. If they do not stop, 
there will not be a bee alive in those hives by spring. I ex- 
amined some of them a short time ago, and found that fully 
one-half the bees in each hive were dead. Why do some of 
the colonies die that way, and others are all right? Can the 
fault be with the queen? ‘Their stores are basswood honey, 


of No. 1 quality, and granulated sugar syrup. 
3. Will sourwood trees grow as far north as central lowa? 
If so would they bloom at a different time than the linden? Is 
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there any tree that blooms after linden that will grow this far 

north, that would make a nice shade tree or grove for wind- 

break ? C. 2. 
Bangor, Lowa. 


Answers.—1. This has been an unusual winter, and bees 
left out till late sre better off than they usually would be. 
The prospect now is that the rest of the winter will not be so 
mild, and I would get them into the cellar. If you were sure 
they would have flights every week or two, of course they 
would be better out. 

2. Without knowing more about the case I cannot an- 
swer, and possibly I couldn’t if I knew all about it that you 
kuow. It is possible that the ones that are dying off had older 
bees than the majority, and, on the other hand, that may have 
nothing to do with it. Sometimes some colonies have different 
stores from others, and that may mdke a difference. 

3. I don’t think sourwood will grow there, and I don’t 
know of any good honey-tree that you could have to bloom 
after linden. Chestnut might be tried, which blooms later, I 
think, but I’m not sure. But it’s no such honey-tree as linden, 
neither in quality nor quantity. 


ee 


Late-Reared Queen. 


I bought a colony of bees three years ago last June, and 
they have never swarmed. Dec. 1, i894, they carried the 
old queen out of the hive with her wings partly torn off. She 
was dead when I found her. There were no drones. If the 
old queen was superseded by a young one, how will she be- 
come mated to do any good next season? It is a strong col- 
ony of bees, with plenty of honey. I want to know what to 
do with them—whether to give them a queen or let them 
alone. I have never seen anything of this kind in the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal or ‘‘A Year Among the Bees,” so I thought I 
would write you. W.d. H. 

Fortville, Ind. 


ANSWER.—Retter let them alone till bees begin rearing 
brood next spring. If there is no brood in the hive after other 
hives contain sealed brood, or if their brood when sealed shows 
by its cappings that itis all drone-brood, then your colony is 
queenless, or worse than queenless, and you must act accord- 
ingly. More likely, however, your colony has an all-right 
queen. 

—> ee 


Colony Permits Robbing—Late Queen. 


1. I have acolony of Italian bees that will not defend 
themselves against robbers. The bees from other colonies 
will come to this hive and alight right at the entrance and 
remain still for about a second, and then sneak in and get the 
honey. They do not rob it fast, but slowly. They have been 
robbing it for about two months every day that they can fly. 
I tried to unite another colony with it but failed. This colony 
that is being robbed killed every bee of the other colony. It 
bas a good, young queen and is an average eolony in numbers. 
Please tell me what to do for it. 

2. I have a colony that hatched a queen just about frost, 
and the time the others quit laying. There were a very few 
drones flying when the queen was hatched. Will she come 
out in the spring fertilized and all right? or will she be 
worthless ? A. T. Mi. 

Knob Oreek, N. C., Dec. 11. 


ANswWERs.—1. Try closing up the entrance quite small, 
but look out you don’t smother them. It might work to place 
at the entrance a piece of coarse wire cloth having three 
meshes to the inch, or, still better, a piece of excluder zinc. 


2. Maybe, and maybe not. Let her alone till spring, then 
look at the first sealed brood, and if it is sealed flat, all right; 
but if the sealing is different from that in other hives, being 
more like a lot of little marbles, then you have a queen that is 
a fair candidate for decapitation. 


—> ee 


Feeding and Protecting Bees in Winter. 


1. Would it be a good way to put honey in a top-box and 
set it on the hivé next the bees, for the bees to eat in winter ? 

2. Do they need any protection here in winter? If so, 
p:ease state how it wonld be best to protect them? A bee- 
hive is only one big box, is it not ? COLORADO FRIEND. 


ANSWERS.—1. Generally it is not a good plan, for it is so 
cold that the bees will starve rather than to leave the warm 
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cluster to seek for food. It may be, however. that in the very 
mild winters of Colorado it is warm enough for them to find 
the food above, especially if on a warm day you pound or kick 
the hive to rouse them up thoroughly. 

2. It will at least do no harm to cover over the tops of the 
hives with anything that will make them warm, old cloths or 
carpets, and then something over that to keep off rain, if you 
ever have rain in winter. A bee-hive may be only ‘one big 
box,” or it may not. Most bee-hives in this country have 
movable combs, allowing each frame of comb to be lifted out 
separately, but what are called ‘‘ box-hives” are nothing but 
a plain box in which may be cross-sticks to help support the 
combs, and the bees build the combs in any order to suit their 
fancy. 





The Sunny | Southland. 


CONDUCTED BY 


MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, BEEVILLE, TEX. 





A New York Bee-Keeper in Texas. 

FRIEND YorK:—I arrived here in ‘‘Sunny Southland” 
(the home of Mrs. Jennie Atchley), from Lake George, N. Y., 
a few days ago, to attend the midwinter bee-meeting, on Dec. 
27 and 28. The indications are that we will have a large 
attendance at the bee-meeting. Quitea number of bee-keep- 
ers have arrived already. Mrs. Atchley has made every prep- 
aration to make it pleasant for all bee-keepers who will come 
to this grand midwinter bee-meeting. 

The weather is fine and warm here. To-day the mercury 
stands at 85° above zero in the shade. The bees here are 
busy gathering honey from chaparral aud wild currant, while 
my bees up at Lake George, N. Y., have been in winter quar- 
ters for six weeks, and the weather at the present time there 
is at zero, and the ground is white with snow. It is hard to 
realize the vastness of our country. 

There is a vast difference between the people of the South 
and of the North. For instance, here in the South,on Dec. 
25—Christmas—they celebrate the day by firing off sky-rock- 
ets, powder crackers, guns, etc., and taking into consideration 
the warm weather, it makes a man from the North here think 
he is celebrating the Fourth of July instead of Christmas. 

After I have seen more of this country, I will let you 
know what I think of it. Yours truly, 

Beeville, Tex., Dec. 25. F. A. LOCKHART. 


ee ee 


A Texas Report for 1894. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY :—I regret very much that I cannot be at 
your bee-meeting. Myreport for 1894 is 58 colonies, spring 
count, $204 worth of honey, and increased to 86 colonies. I 
sold 9 colonies at $5 each, and have 77 colonies left. 

Ennis, Tex., Dec. 21. J. L. WooLpRIDGE. 


Friend W., you have done well, and I would have been 
pleased to know how many pounds of honey, etc. You see we 
are not satisfied unless you tell it all—how many colonies, 
how much honey, and how much you sold for per pound. How 
easy it is for us to report wheu we ‘have done well. I would 
be glad to get a report from all, let it be good, bad, or indif- 
ferent; then we could weigh all up together, and see where 
we stand. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 

TT I 


A Minn esota Bee-Woman in Texas. 


Mr. Epiror :—As you see, I have followed your advice to 
‘‘write Mrs. Atchley,” concerning an opportunity to work 
among the bees and learn all about bee-keeping and 
queen-rearing for protit; and satisfactory arrangements have 
been made for that purpose. 

I left Rochester, Minn., Wednesday, Dec. 19, at 4:30, 
and arrived at Beeville at 7 p.m. Saturday evening. My first 
supper was taker in Minnesota, breakfast in lowa, dinner in 
Missouri, supper in Kansas, breakfast in Indian Territory, 
and dinner in north Texas. Thus we rushed along. I was 
met at the station by Mrs. Atchley, her brother ‘‘ Charley,” 
and Mr. Lockhart—a bee-man from Lake George, N. Y. 
About 8 o’clock I arrived at Mrs. Atchley’s pleasant new 
home, and was most cordially welcomed by each member of 
the family, and hospitably entertained in the genial ‘‘ South- 








ern style.” Monday evening, W. R. Graham arrived—a bee- 
man from Greenville, Tex. Mr. Graham’s son is in Mrs. Atch- 
ley’s employ. 

To-day—Christmas—it was 66° above zeroin the morn- 
ing, and at 85° at midday ; with flies and butterflies, the hum 
of bees, and the familiar chirrup of the cricket, it does not 
seem like Christmas to a Northerner. To add to the strange- 
ness of the scene, we pluck orange blossoms and ripe fruit. 
Cacti flourish in abundant profusion, while the live-oak, mis- 
tletoe and trailing mosses hanging from the boughs, add to 
the summerlike appearance of Christmas. 

Many bee-men will arrive Wednesday, and be entertained 
by the hospitable, genial Beeville citizens. The Aransas Pass 
Railway Company have arranged a free excursion to Corpus 
Christi, while the generous people provide a free oyster supper 
for the delegates at the Southern bee-convention. 

Beeville, Tex., Dec. 25. ELLA Howarp. 


— - © - me 
Another Report for the Past Season. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY :—My report is as follows for 184: 
extracted 60 pounds of honey per colony, on an average, and 
the bees swarmed until the last of September. They are still 
gathering honey at this writing—Oct. 10. Also, I send youa 
sketch of my bee-escape. T. V. Dickson. 

Cedar Creek, Tex. 


Friend D., you have sent in a good report, but do you 
know that we bee-keepers are always anxious to know how 
many colonies a report covers? We are very anxious to 
know this, as a few colonies may give a large yield in a given 
location, and a large apiary may starve out. I cannot quite 
understand your Star bee-escape, but I do not see why it 
should not work well, as it looks all right. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 
> -- - 


South Texas and the 5-Banded Bees. 


EpiTror YorkK :—Having arrivedin Beeville about a week 
ago, and finding the country so very different from that in 
middle Texas, I am ready to testify to the truth of statements 
made by Mrs. Atchley regarding the orange orchards in this 
county. There are several orange orchards in Beeville, and 
the trees are loaded with fruit. There are green beans in the 
gardens, which the whole Midwinter Bee-Keepers’ Convention 
can see. The bees are working on chaparral blossoms. I have 
examined the bees, and find many colonies with sealed brood, 
which is a thing never known at this time of the year in middle 
Texas. (I live at Chriesman, Tex.) 

This is no doubt the bee-paradise of this continent. There 
is only one obstacle in the way, and that is the moth-worm, 
which is a more troublesome here than in the cooler portions of 
this State. But as the Italian blood is getting pretty well in- 
fused, there will not be any very great loss from that source. 
All the knowledge required to make the production of ex- 
tracted honey a suecess in this country is to select a good, 
practical hive, straight combs, to keep the bees pure Italians, 
or as nearly pure as possible. The 5-banded bees are the best 
in this climate, having tested the matter thoroughly for the 
past four years, for both comb and extracted honey. 

I am inclined to the belief that the 5-banded bees are be- 
ing unjustly condemned. There are many sorry queens sent 
out, no doubt, as there is a greater demand for them than 
there is for any other strain; the crowded breeder cannot 
make the proper selection, and give the attention to having 
the cells properly developed, as he would if orders were com- 
ing in sparingly. Only a queen-breeder knows how to sympa- 
thize with queen- breeders. C. B. BANKSTON. 

Beeville, Tex., Dec. 25. 

ee oe 


Severe Frosts in Florida. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—the noted writer on bees in the North— 
is in Florida for the winter, as usual. Ina letter dated Dec. 
31, 1894, she says: 

Epiror YorkK :—The last day of the year finds me in ‘‘ the 
Sunny Southland,” but severe frosts on the nights of Dec. 27, 
28 and 29, have changed the face of nature, from living 
green to brown and sere. A self-registering thermometer reg- 
istered 15° above zero, on the night of Dec. 28. Many pear- 
trees were loaded with a second growth of fruit, and roses 
were a thing of beauty, but now they hang their heads. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
St. Andrew’s Bay, Fla., Dec. 31. 
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Editorial Comments. 





The Poet-Laureate of Bee-Keeping is a title that 
in years agone was quite appropriately applied to Hon. Eugene 
Secor, of Forest City, lowa. On Jan. 1, l received a dainty poem 
from him, which though not exactly relating to bees, yet may 
prove to be a be(e)atitude to all who read it. Here it is: 


ANOTHER MILE-POST REACHED. 


One by one the years go by— 
Let them go— 

What care we? My love and I 
To and fro 

Have walked so far together, 

We fear not change of weather. 


Let the whit’ning frosts of Time 
Turn our hair; 

Age with gladness is not crime— 
We don’t care; 

My love and [ still linger, 

And laugh at Time's grim finger. 


Ring in the year of Ninety-Five— 
Ring itin! 
Love and hope are still alive 
They will win. 
We give the new year greeting, 
And bless the one that’s fleeting. 
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But I think I know about six bee-editors that will keep on trying to 
make their publications what they should be. I might say that 
one of the six pushes this pencil. 

> - © + 


The North American and Bee-Master.—Referring 
to an utterance on page 10, I have received the following, which is 


self-explanatory : 


Mr. Eviror:—Please say to the man with the facile pen, that 
looks after matters in ‘‘Canadian Beedom,” that some one has 
been misinforming him. There never was any ‘practical exclu- 
sion from all membership”’ of Canadians in the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. There never was any attempt at it. 
There never was any desire forit. It is not true that * the legal 
change in the constitution was the work of a very few individuals,”’ 
any more than it is true that any act done upon vote of the Asso- 
ciation at any regular meeting 1s the work of a few individuals. 
That ‘centralization scheme’’ never had any existence except in 
a diseased imagination. Some one has been ‘‘stuffing’’ Bee-Mas- 
ter. Tell him that he’s away off in that matter, and that those 
who were specially active at Keokuk in securing the constituticnal 
change were the very ones who were most active at St. Joseph in 
trying to have the convention at Toronto this year. There are 
splendid men in the ranks of our northern friends, and we think a 
lot of them. OnE Wuo WAs THERE. 


I am very glad to give the above correction a place here, and 
I want to thank *‘ One Who Was There”’ for the kindness shown. 


Besides apologizing for publishing the two sentences referred 
to, on page 10, lwant to say that I think it was a most absurd 
thing for any one to imagine that Canadian Bee-keepers were ez- 
cluded from membership in the North American when the Associa- 
tion voted to have itself incorporated. Only a chronic faultfinder 
would ever think of such a thing, much less believe it. 

Agreeing exactly with ‘““One Who Was There,’’ and knowing 
the clear truth of the statements made in what that writer says 
above, I want to say that this matter will end right here, so far as 
the American Bee Journal is concerned. It is too ridiculously in- 
sifinificant a matter about which to waste more breath or space. Jf 
there is any “feeling” at all on the subject, it is entirely on the 
Canadian side—quite likely on the part of only a very few—and 
I feel sure that after those ‘‘ few’ enjoy the Toronto meeting this 
year, they, too, will be ready to unite heartily in ‘‘ Blest be the Tie 
tnat Binds.”’ 


LatEer.—A letter received from Bee-Master, says that in his 
article on page 10, where it reads ‘practical exclusion from al/ 
membership,” it should be ‘“‘from fu// membership.’’ And I find 
upon referring to the original copy, he is correct—it is plainly 
written ‘full.’ But, nevertheless, it was al’ a mistake to refer to 
the matter in any way in the first place. But the thing won't be 
raked up again very soon, in these columns—not if this chap keeps 


his right mind. 
The Langstroth Fund has not received much attention, 
or money, lately. But here is something that is very refreshing, 
and which I commend to all who wish to help Father Langstroth 
in his declining years: 
DunuapP, Iowa, Dec. 19, 1894. 
Mr. GeorGe W. York.—Dear Sir: Enclosed you will find $5.30 
to the Langstroth fund. You may remember that I promised last 
spring the proceeds of one colony of bees to that fund. I set aside 
what I thought to all appearances was the best colony of the 50 





Forest City, Iowa, Dec. 31. EUGENE SEcor. 
+o 


Institute Work and Bees. 
Claremont, Calif., Dec. 29, 1894, says: 


Prof. Cook, writing from 


I am now in full charge of Institutes in Southern California. 
and talk bees at every meeting. People listen and believe. I am 
sure it will do much good, for my talks on bees are received with 
evident respect. A. J. Cook. 

Bee-keepers will be pleased to learn the above, for it is bound 
to result in great good to the industry. Other States should * fol- 
low suit.” 

+ o> 

The Canadian Bee Journal was the first of the bee- 
papers to reach this office in 1895—it came Jan. 2. Editor Holter- 
mann is improving his paper from number to number. Bee-keep- 
ers every where could, and should, read it with much profit. Almost 
without exception, the bee-papers are worth many times the price 
I doubt whether any other industry. of similar 
And yet the 


asked for them. 
extent, can show as clean and helpful literature. 


limit of improvement is not yet attained—probably never will be. 


colonies I had, but though it did not prove to be the best, it 
counted in some, as it produced 30 sections of comb honey. which 
I have sold at 15 cents each, and 10 pounds of extracted, at 8 cents, 
making in all $5 30. : 

Now, I verily believe. if Ihad not given that donation to 
Father Langstroth I might not have had a pound of honey this 
year: but, as it is, I have 1.500 pounds of nice honey. If God did 
not bless me, then the credit is all due to Father Langstroth. 

The honey was produced in one of his old pattern 10-frame 
hives, with his frames. and by his bees—that 1 loaned to him last 
spring. I wish it was 100 pounds. Respectfully yours, 

E. J. CRONKLETON. 


Now, why cannot others “go and do likewise?” Where can 
be found a better way to help on the fund for Father Langstroth— 
the ‘grand old man” of American apiculture? How his heart 
must be gladdened when receiving the $5.30 so kindly donated by 
Mr. Cronkleton! Wehope that another year many may follow 
Mr. C.’s example, so that by another winter the Langstroth Fund 


will be ample to care nicely for Father L. during the succeeding 


year. 


_—~<> 2 
Any Person who is cautious, observing and prompt, will 
succeed in bee-keeping.—Prof. Cook. 
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Among the Bee-Papers 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH APIS DORSATA. 


P. Baldensperger writes to the British Bee Journal in a 
way that would seem to make it a matter of folly to make any 
further attempt to domesticate apis dorsata. Twelve years 
ago R. Dathe secured several colonies of these bees, part of 
which Baldensperger had for almost a yearin orange groves 
in Joppa, in Syria, and although effort was made to have 
things to the taste of these giant bees, their nests not being 
enclosed, yet they never built a cell, and finally died without 
leaving an egg oracomb. He refers to Cheshire, who says it 
is ‘‘in the very nature of things impracticable to hybridize 
our hive-bees with dorsata.” It is migratory in habit. More- 
over, Cheshire argues strongly that increased size is a disad- 
vantage, smaller animals being proportionally more efficient, 
and acertain relation must exist between the size of the bee 
and the flower. But if we could have bees with tongues long 
enough to fit red clover, there might be a gain. 


CANDLES FOR FASTENING FOUNDATION. 


European journals give a plan for fastening foundation in 
brood-combs that is said to be a great success. A candle 2 to 
24 inches in diameter is made of beeswax, generally by wrap- 
ping scraps of warmed foundation about a very slender wick 
such as is found in toy candles or tapers. Cut square at the 
lower end, so it will stand without a candlestick. Light the 
candle, then when a little pool of melted wax has formed about 
the wick, hold the candle to one side and let the drops of 
melted wax fall where you want to fasten the foundation. 
Advantages claimed: rapidity, no previous preparation, solid 
work. One paper recommends using a tin tube to slip down a 
half inch upon the candle. 


‘*ADEL”’ QUEENS ARE SIMPLY ‘ SELECT.” 


It is to be sincerely hoped that the term ‘* Adel queens,” 
as mentioned on page 783 in the St. Joseph report, may not 
become current among bee-keepers. Where did it ever ap- 
pear, anyhow, before coming up at that convention? It’s all 
right to borrow a word from another language when it’s 
needed, but where under the sun is there any need for such a 
word as Adel? Mr. Benton says, ‘* Select queens of any well- 
established race or variety may properly be called Adel 
queens.” From which we may judge that ‘*‘ Adel” is simply 
to take the place of ‘*‘select.” And for what good? Suppose 
that for any reason such a word were needed, why travel off 
to Germany to borrow a word when we have a good English 
word that means precisely the samething? If any one is 
pining to multiply terms, let him say ‘‘ noble,” not ‘* Adel.” 
But where’s the need of either ? 


A HALF MILE OF EGGS. 


A bee’s egg is 1/14 inch long and 1/7Oin diameter— 
five times as long as it is thick. A queen isn’t very much of 
a queen if she can’t lay half a mile of eggsin her lifetime. 
[This seems like a big whopper of a statement; but perhaps 
itis all right. To verify it with figures scares me; so I'll try 
to swallow it, since it is dished up by Dr. Miller.—En.]—Stray 
Straws. 

TERMS FOR PLACING OUT-APIARIES. 


E. France gives in Gleanings the terms on which he places 
his out-apiaries, thus: ‘‘We give 25 cents a year for each 
colony that we have on the ground, spring count, counting 
them about the last of May, or at a time when we are sure 
there won’t be a less number. The land-owner has nothing to 
do with the bees, except, if anything happens that requires 
our attention, he is tolet us know, and we look after them. 
There is no watching for swarms, and no swarms to hive.” 
Pretty good rent for land, isn’t it ? 


FRANCE’S MANAGEMENT OF OUT-APIARIES. 


It’s always interesting to hear how one manages to run an 
apiary without watching for swarms. Here’s how E. France 
tellsin Gleanings his plan with an out-apiary run for ex- 
tracted honey, with clipped queens. Colonies are wintered in 
two stories, the upper story being filled solid with honey. At 
fruit-bloom the brood-nest will be found in the upper story. 
Colonies that have the upper story filled with brood must have 
all brood put in lower stories, filling upper stories with empty 
combs. The same thing is done ten days later, and ten days 
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later still. Any colony that has more than enough brood to 
fill the lower story, has the extra frames of brood taken away. 
Use these extra combs to strengthen weaker colonies, and 
when not needed for this purpose, make new colonies with 
them, using enough brood and bees to make each new colony 
very strong, taking brood and bees from several hives. No 
old colony must be left with queen-cells. At this third visit 
extract, so as to get the dark honey out of the way, put on the 
third story, and extract once a week, keeping the brood below 
and extracting from the upper two stories. Stop extracting 
in time to let the bees fill the upper story solid for winter, and 
if they get more than that, extract itin September. 





Canadian Beedom,. 


Program for the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
lion Mceting. 


The following is the program arranged for the annual 
meeting of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association, which will 
be held in the county council chamber of the Court House, at 
Stratford, Ont., Jan. 22, 23 and 24, 1895: 

Vice-Pres. Holtermann will give a lecture on the evening 
of the 23rd, illustrated by lime-light views. W. Z. Hutchin- 
son, of Flint, Mich., will read an essay, subject, ‘* Will the 
Future of Bee-Keeping Differ from the Past?” Pres. A. 
Picket, of Nassagaweya, will give an address. R. McKnight, 
of Owen Sound, will assist in making the evenings pleasant by 
an address on something instructive. Allen Pringle, of Selby, 
will read an essay on ‘ Education.” A. E. Sherrington, of 
Walkerton, will read anessay on ‘‘ Conventions.” John Myers, 
of Stratford, will read an essay on some practical subject. F. 
A. Gemmill, of Stratford, will give anaddress. J. K. Darling, 
of Almonte, will read an essay on ‘‘ Some Difficulties.” 

We are pleased to announce that the Hon. John Dryden, 
Provincial Minister of Agriculture, will be present, and no 
doubt will add greatly to the interest of the meetings. The 
following are also expected to be present during the conven- 
tion: Prof. Fletcher and Mr. James Fixter, of the Dominion 
Experimental Farm, Mr. C. C. James, Deputy Minister of Ag- 
riculture of the Province, and E. R. Root, of Medina, Ohio. 

Messrs. Gemmill and Myers, of Stratford, are arranging 
with local and other artists for musica] aud literary entertain- 
ments at intervals during the evening sessions. 

Arrangements have been made with the proprietors of 
the Windsor Hotel, the best in the city, at the rate of 51.00 
per day for persons attending the convention. 

Members and others are particularly requested to procure 
from the railroad agent at your starting-point a delegate’s 
certificate on purchasing a full-fare single ticket to the con- 
vention, so that if there are 5U persons who attend holding 
certificates, there will be a rate of \¢ single fare allowed by 
the railroad for returning. to those holding certificates. By 
all getting certificates it may mean quite a saving to private 
parties as well as the Association. If there are not oO cer- 
tificates presented the return rate will be *¢ single fare. 

All persons interested in bee-culture are cordially invited 
to attend, as it is expected that this will be one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive conventions the Association has ever 
held. W. Couss, Sec. 

Streetsville, Ont. 

—a = 9 = 


Bee-Keeping in Ontario—Its Prospects and Pos- 
sibilities. 


Read at the Brockville Bee - Keejn rs’ Convention 


BY ALLEN PRINGLE. 

I notice the subject you have me down for is a large one, 
viz.: ** Bee-keeping in Ontario—Its Prospects, Possibilities, 
Etec.” Without time at present for hunting figures, or even 
for reflection, I shall merely give you such thoughts on the 
subject as may occur to me while I write. As to the present 
status of bee-keeping in Ontario, the achievements of the 
Province at the great Columbian Exposition at Chicago, last 
year, tell their own tale in a manner so creditable as to in- 
spire the bee-keepers of this Province with honest and laud- 
able pride. I had the privilege and honor of representing 
them on that occasion, and know whereof I aflirm, when I say 
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that no honey from any quarter of the globe surpassed in ex- 
cellence the Ontario honey, while very little equaled it. Of 
all the States and Countries exhibiting honey there, Ontario 
came out away ahead, taking twice as many awards as the 
best of them, and from five to ten times as many as the most 
of them. While I expected much from my native Province, 
this greatly surpassed my expectations. Ontario may be safely 
written down as a land * flowing with milk and honey.” Our 
cheese, as well as our honey, was the best atthe World’s Fair. 
Ontario has climate, as well as the flora, for producing the 
best. The linden, the clover, the thistle, the raspberry, the 
maple, the willow, the sumac, the buckwheat, the golden-rod, 
and numerous other plants yield abundantly. 

Judging from the area within my own personal knowl- 
edge, the output of honey in Ontario must have quadrupled 
within the past decade, and the consumption has kept corres- 
ponding pace, as but little is yet exported. The people gen- 
erally are beginning to use it as an article of food; and what 
was in fact a luxury, and is so in reality, is fast becoming a 
staple on our tables. This is as it should be, as pure honey is 
not only wholesome and palatable, but more easily digested 
than most other sweets. Its medicinal qualities also in va- 
rious affections of the throat, Jungs and bowels, go farin war- 
ranting us to follow the poet’s advice to ‘‘ throw physic to the 
dogs.” No argument, however, we can make use of—whether 
physiological or economic—will be half as persuasive or potent 
to induce the masses to eat honey, as their own palates, be- 
cause appetite instead of reason, is yet unfortunately king 
among men and women, with the exception of the precious 
few. ‘The honey is *‘ good to take,” and superbly pleasant to 
the palate, and that is enough for them wherever they can 
get it! And the price being comparatively low, and quite 
within their reach, the consumption is bound to still further 
increase, provided we continue in Canada to furnish a good 
and pure article. This latter consideration is a very impor- 
tant one in these days of food adulteration and commercial 
frauds. Our honey must be kept pure at any cost, and any 
and every species of adulteration (or rather attempt at adul- 
teration) frowned down and stamped out. 

At Chicago, I was greatly astonished to find the suspicions 
of adulteration of honey—especially extracted honey—so prev- 
alent and wide-spread among consumers. And this suspicion 
undoubtedly not altogether without substantial foundation, 
though it must be stated in justice to the producers, to the 
bee-keepers of the United States, that the onus of adulteration 
rests with the dealers rather than the producers. But the 
fact of udulteration is there, and the want of confidence is 
there ; and that fact, together with superior quality, was the 
reason why I was able to sell our Ontario exhibit of honey at 
Chicago, after the Exposition, at prices considerably above 
those commanded by the home product. The character and 
quality of our honey is so good that its reputation is high both 
at home and abroad. Let us preserve and maintain this good 
name by taking and handling our honey in a proper manner, 
and by watching and putting down the first sign of adultera- 
tion. 

The proper taking and handling of honey means, in the 
first place, allowing it to ripen in the hives before removing it, 
or, when this is practicable, as it occasonally is, thoroughly 
ripening it after it is removed, and in the second place, never 
putting it on the market unripe, untidy, or unclean. 

Bee-keepers, as a rule, are intelligent, moral, neat and 
clean, but I have seen in my time a few slovenly ones who 
were a disgrace to the whole fraternity. This stricture is 
mostly applicable to those old-fashioned one-horse coveys who 
still use the box-hive in the summer, and fire and brimstone in 
the fall, and cut out honey, bee-bread, young bees, dead bees 
and all, and take this apiarian mush to market in old tin-pails 
and pans, and take what price they can get forit; or mash 
the whole up, strain it, and market itin that shape. This is 
bee-keeping with a vengeance, and, of course, Ontario, like 
every other country, has afew such bee-keepers. But they 
are gradually diminishing, and mustin time disappear along 
with other antique excrescences. But there is another side to 
this picture. Ontario has many first-class apiarists, and a 
few equal to any anywhere in the world, and these are con- 
stantly increasing in numbers. 

As to the prospects and possibilities of bee-culture in this 
Province, the prospects are that bee-keepers will continue to 
multiply, and the industry continue to grow, until the ground 
in the habitable parts is pretty well occupied. This growth 
will probably not be so much in the direction of specialism as 
bee-keeping in conjunction with farming, gardening, fruit- 
raising, etc. Bee-keeping, as an exclusive business, is hardly 
safe except in the hands of a master who is favorably situated 
as to locality for forage. The business has its ups and downs, 
and its failures. One of these overtook the bee-industry the 
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past season, as you no doubt know. In Ontario, as a whole, 
there is perhaps not more than athird of an average crop, 
while in many of the States of the Union the returns are much 
less. From a letter now before me from a leading bee-keeper 
in Nova Scotia, he says, ‘‘ Clover yielded no honey here this 
season.” The elover seems to have been pretty Dadly spring 
and winter killed the past season over a wide area on this 
contident, and this supplemented by the severe and wide- 
spread drouth, left the crop of light honey very short. The 
drouth extended so far into the fall as to also seriously affect 
the fall flow of honey, as buckwheat, which is the fall staple 
in many parts, only yielded moderately. 


The question as to whether it would pay the bee-keeper, 
who has land at his disposal, to sow or plant specially for 
honey, is one much discussed and seriously considered in 
localities where failure of the honey crop is frequent. There 
seems to have been but little experimentation to settle the 
matter practically, and hence the divergence of opinion on the 
subject. My own opinion, which is founded on experience so 
far at least as two of the honey-plants are concerned, is that 
it pays the bee-keeper who can do so, to sow and plant three 
honey-producers, viz.: Alsike clover, buckwheat and bass- 
wood, or linden. I have been sowing Alsike and buckwheat 
for many years for honey, and both have paid well. These 
two plants hardly ever fail to yield nectar, while the white 
clover, which, as you know, grows spontoneously, often fails. 
Then we have the double crop from them—hay and honey 
from one, and grain and honey from the other. While the 
red clover often fails to produce a crop of seed,the Alsike 
scarcely ever so fails, owing chiefly to the fact that the latter 
seeds in the first crop, while the red seeds in the second. 
Moreover, the Alsike seed always commands a higher price in 
the market than the red. Of course you cannot have good 
hay and seed both in the same season from Alsike, but some- 
times you can have seed and a straw quality of feed simulta- 
neously from it, in which case there is a treble crop, viz.: 
honey, seed, feed. 

As for the linden tree, Iam greatly in favor of planting 
it for honey, and have practiced my preaching by planting 
some TOO to 800. They are not blooming yet, but I expect 
to see them bloom. My advice, then, to all bee-keepers in 
localities where the tree is not plentiful in the woodland, is 
to plant basswood. If you do not feel like affording field land 
for the purpose, plant along the fences and highways—but 
plant somewhere. I planted 400 in good field land. The 
linden is a beautiful shade-tree, is a rapid grower, and hardy ; 
and if we cannot make axe-handles and whiffletrees out of the 
wood, we can use it profitably in cabinet and other work. One 
of the ways to enhance the prospects and possibilities of bee- 
culture in Ontario, is for every bee-keeper who can, to plant 
basswood, and he will not only be serving himself, but pos- 
terity, as one chief cause of the severe drouths which Canada 
with other countries is beginning to experience, is the rapid 
disappearance of trees from our portion of the earth’s surface. 

Selby, Ont. 
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Bee-Keepers’ Entertainment—A Novel Scheme. 


Preparations are being made in earnest for making the 
convention of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association at Strat- 
ford, on Jan. 22, 23 and 24, the best of its kind yet held in 
the Province. Besides what Messrs. Myers, Picket, Holter- 
mann and Couse are doing, I understand Mr. Gemmill, its 
former President, is working hard to see his pet scheme fully 
carried out. It is the giving of a Concert or Educational] En- 
tertainment, as he calls it, and his object is to bring before 
the public more thoroughly the benefits that accrue from the 
use of honey as afood. He claims,if I understand him 
rightly, that while bee-literature is doing much to entighten 
the public on this point, that it would be well to give an En- 
tertainment with proper inducements to get those who are not 
honey-producers themselves to attend, so that the usefulness 
of honey can be more thoroughly impressed on their memories. 
The method he wouid advise, and intends to follow when the 
Association meets in his own city, is about as follows: 


Instead of having a little local and instrumental music 
during the regular sessions alone, he believes in having a hall 
or room for a public Concert or Educational Entertainment, 
and one evening devoted by both bee-keepers and the public 
to this and nothing else. That the idea is a good one I thor- 


oughly believe, and I have learned that the citizens of Strat- 
ford quite agree with him, the Collegiate Institute School 
Board being so much takeu with the idea from an educational 
standpoint, that the lecture room containing a piano and 
magic-lantern was willingly offered gratis for the occasion. 
The programme will consist of vocal and instrumental 
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music of good quality, and suited for such an occasion, with 
appropriate addresses by some bee-keepers of note and ability ; 
a good lecture, and magic-lantern exhibition, illustrating the 
bee when dissected, and showing how bees secrete wax, build 
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honey-combs, gather and store honey, fertilize flowers, and 
how and why people get stung when they don’t want to, etc. 
Mr. Gemwill bas composed words for a song suitable for the 


Wan. McEvoy, Woodburn, Ont. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 
1895. 
Jan. 21, 22 —Colorada State, at Denver, Colo. 
H. Knight, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


Jan, 22-24.—Ontario, at Stratford, Ont. 
W. Couse. Sec., Streetville, ont. 
25, 26.—Ontario Co., at Canandaigua, 
Ruth E, Taylor, Sec., Bellona, N. Y. 
Jan. 28.—Venango Co., at Franklin, Pa. 
C. 8. Pizer, Sec., Franklin, Pa. 
Jan. 30, 31,—Vermont, at Middlebury, Vt. 
H. W. Scott, Sec., Barre, Vt. 


Feb. 6, 7.—Wisconsin, at Madison. Wis. 
J. W. Vance, Cor. Sec., Madison, Wis. 


Mar. 16.—S. E Kansas, at Bronson, Kan. 
J.C. Balch, Sec., Bronson, Kan, 


Jan. 


May 6.—Southern Minnesota, at LaCrescent, 
K. C. Cornwell, Sec., Winona, Minn. 


(a8 In order to have this table complete. 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THe Epitor. 
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North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


OFFICERS FOR 1895. 


Pres.—R. F. Holtermann..... Brantford, Ont. 
Vice-Pres.—L. D Stilson......... York, Nebr. 
SecreTAry.—W. Z. Hutchinson...Flint, Mich. 
TREASURER.—J. T. Calvert...... Medina, Ohio. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union, 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor..Lapeer, Mich. 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, III. 
147 South Western Avenue. 





Most Valuable for Advertising. 
—Unsolicited testimonials to the value of 
any article are always the most appre- 
ciated, and should carry with them a force 
that is convincing. Such is the following, 
which we received recently from Chas. 
Dadant & Son—the world-renowned makers 
of comb foundation: 


FRIEND YORK:—Although the number of 
answers to advertisements is more limited 
than ever this year, we find that the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal is right up—none ahead— 
in the number of new mames furnished. As 
the editor of the American Bee Journal is 
not interested in the sale of implements, 
that fact makes the American Bee Journal, 
in our eyes, the most valuable advertising 
medium to-day for us Westerners, at least. 

Cuas. Dapant & Son. 

Hamilton, Ills., Dec. 5, 1894. 


The above firm keep a standing advertise- 
ment in all the leading bee-papers, and so 
they are competent to speak on the subject. 
As we have said before, continuous advertis- 
ing pays. Try it, if you wish to succeed. 


- ~—<bme sD 


Sample Copies of the “ American 
Bee Journal’ will be mailed free to all who 
ask for them. The next three or four 
months will be just the time for getting 
new subscribers, and if any of our friends 
can use sample copies among their bee- 
keeping neighbors, in order to get them as 
new subscribers, we will be glad to mail the 
samples, if the names and addresses are 
sent to us. Better educated bee-keepers 
will mean better things for all. 





Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


CHICAGO. ILL., Dec. 27.—Up to the present 
the sales on honey have met with our expec- 
tations. We have received considerably more 
honey than we figured on handling, owing to 
the short crop report. and we think the early 
shippers reaped the benefit. However, we are 
now getting the average price, viz.: Fancy, 
15¢e.; white, No. 1, 14@13c. Extracted, 6@7c. 

Beeswax, 28@29c. J.A.L. 


CHICAGO, ILt., Jan. 3.—As usual. the vol- 
ume of trade in honey is small at this season. 
But our stock is not heavy, and soon as this 
month is past we expect a demand that will 
clean out all presentund prospective offer- 
ings. Comb sells at 14c. for good white; fan- 
cy brings 15c.;: dark grades, 8@12c. Extracted 
white, 6@7c.; dark, 5@6e. 

R, A. B. & Co. 


Beeswax, 27@28c. 

NEW YORK, N. Y., Dec. 20.—The market 
for comb and extracted honey is good, and 
the supply equals the demand. Fancy clover 
and buckwheat sells best; off grades are not 
quite as salable; and 2-pound sections are littie 
called for. We quote as follows: 1-pound 
fancy clover. 13@14c.; 2-pound, 12%@13c.; 1- 
pound white, 12@12%c.; 2-pound, '2c.; 1- 
pound fair, 10@llc.; 2-pound, 10@l1l1c.; 1- 

ound buckwheat, 10@11c.; 2-pound, 9@10c. 

xtracted, clover and basswood, 6@6c.; 
buckwheat, 5@5%c.; Southern, 50@60c. per 
gallon. Beeswax, scarce and in good demand 
at 29@30c. C.1.& 


CINCINNATI, O., Dec. 21.—No change since 
our last. The market is quiet, with a fair de- 
mand at 14@16c. for best white comb honey, 
and 4@7c. for extracted. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 22@27c. for 
good to choice yellow. Cc. F. M. & 8. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Dec. 26.—The supply 


of comb honey is fair: demand is fair. Sup- 
ply of extracted is good; demand light. We 
quote: 1-lbs., No. 1 white, 14@15c.; No. 2 


white. 12@13c.; No.1 amber, 13@1l4c.: No. 2 
amber, 10@1llc. Extracted, white. 6@7c.; 
amber. 54%@6c.; dark, 44%@5c. 

Cc. Cc. C. C. & Co. 


Beeswax, 22@25 

ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 26.—Honey in better 
demand, especially the high grades of white 
comb honey. We quote: No. 1 white, 14@ 
15c.; No. 2 white. 13@14c.; Mixed white. 11 
@12c.: No. 1 buckwheat, 12@1i2%c.; No. 2 
buckwheat. 11@11%c.; common, 10@l1\1c. 
Extracted, white (Northern), 7@8c.; amber, 
@6\%c.: buck wheat, 54%@6c. Beeswax, 27@ 
29c. Do not look for much of any change in 
these prices, and advise now to have honey 
on the market as early as possible for best 
prices. H. R, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 17.—The demand for 
honey is very quiet. Wequote: Fancy, 13@ 
l4c.; choice, 11@12c.; others from 8@10c. 
Literal amount of stock in market. The — 
pects are that the demand will be very light 
until after the hoildays. Extracted is moving 
very slowly at 5@7c. B. & Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Dec. 31.—The demand 
for comb honey has been very light of late 
and has now almost dwindled down to 
nothing. The supply has been accumulating 
and there is a large stock on the market. In 
order to move it in round lots, it will be nec- 
essary to make liberal concessions from rul- 
ing quotations. We quote: Fancy white, 1- 
lbs., 13c.; off grades, llc.; buckwheat, 9c. 
We have nothing new to report in extracted. 
It is moving off slow and plenty of stock on 
the market. with more arriving. Beeswax is 
steady und finds ready sale on arrival at 30c. 
per pound. H. B. & S. 





RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 
Is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, 
or money refunded. 50 cents per box. Send 
two stamps for circular and free Sample to 
MARTIN RUDY, Registered Pharmacist, Lan- 
caster, Pa. NO PoOsTAts ANSWERED. For 
sale by all first-class \druggists everywhere. 
Peter Van Schaack & Bons, Robt. Stevenson 
& Co., Morrison. Plummer & Co., and Lord, 
Owen & Co.. Wholesale Agents, Chicago, Ills. 
Pease mention the Bee Journal. Novl5 





Great Premiums on page 33! 





Convention Notices. 


COLORADO.—The 15th annual meeting of 
the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held on Monday and Tuesday. Jan. 21 
and 22, 1895, in Denver. H. KNIGHT, Sec. 

Littleton, Oolo. 


New York.—The annual meeting of the 
Ontario Co.,N Y.. Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in Canandaigua, r..Jan. 25 
and 26,1895. Comeearly. Everyone come. 

Bellona, N. Y. Ruts E. TAYLOR, Sec. 


ONTARIO, CANADA.—The annual meeting of 
the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
he!d at Stratford, Jan. 22, 23 and 24, 1895. 
All bee-keepers are cordially invited to at- 
teni. V. COUBE, Sec. 

Streetsville, Ont. 


MINNESOTA.—The regularsemi-annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Minnesota Bee-Keepers 
Association will be held on the first Monday 
in May, 1895, at LaCrescent, Minn. All bee- 
keepers invited. E. C. CORNWELL, Sec. 

Winona, Minn. 


PENNSYLVANIA,—The Venango County Bee- 
Keepers’ Association of northwestern Penn- 
sylvania will hold their 2nd annual meeting 
in the City Hall at Franklin, Pa., on Jan. 28, 
1895, at 1 o’clock p.m. All interested send 
for program. C. 8. Pizer, Sec. 

Franklin, Pa. 


WIscONSIN.—The 11th annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Associ«tion 
will be held in the Capitol, at Madison, Feb. 6 
and 7, 1895. All bee-keepers are requested to 
attend, whether they receive a formal notice 
or not. H. LATHROP, Rec. Sec. 

Browntown. Wis. 


KANSAS.—There will be a meeting of the 
Southeastern Kansas Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion on March 16, 1895, at Goodno’s Hall, in 
Bronson, Bourbon Co.. Kans. It isthe aonual 
meeting, and all members are requested tu be 
present, and all bee-keepers are cordially in- 
vited. J.C. BALCH, Sec. 

Bronson, Kans. 


VERMONT.—The next annual convention of 
the Vermont ann - yd Association will 
be held in Middlebury, Vt.. on Jan. 30 and 31, 
1895. Programs will be prepared and mailed 
later. Let every Vermont bee-keeper begio 
NOW to prevare to attend, and all those who 
can reach Middlebury, whether you live in 
Vermont or not, we want you to come. 

Barre, Vt. H. W. Scorr, Sec. 





FN 


List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. ~ 


Chicago, ills. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. ’ 
R. A. BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. WV. 


F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway. 


CHAs. ISRAEL & BrRos.. 110 Hudson St. 
I, J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. | eal 
Francis H. LeaGcetrt & Co., 128 Franklin St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
CLEMOMS-MASON CoM, Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 
Albany, N. W. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & CoO., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. Ff, Murs & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





[@" “I have taken the American Bee 
Journal only about ten months, but Il am 
well satisfied with it. I cannot see how 
any bee-keeper can do without it, unless be 
thinks there is nothing more to learn.’’— 
Geo. A. Forgerson, of Minnesota, Dec. 24 
1894. 
















Bees in Other Climes and Other | 


Days. 
Address for the Illinois state Convention } 
| 
BY THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
| 
To those who attend Conventions, as | 


well as other devotees of this interesting 
pursuit, Bees and Bee-Keeping are all- | 
important themes, no matter what phase 
is presented, 

The management of busy 
insects ‘‘for pleasure and profit,” 
doubt receive a thorough investi 
and discussion, by those who are fortu- 
nate enough to be present; but as that 
pleasure is denied me, I will offer a few 
remarks upon the theme assigned to me, 
feeling assured that they will prove 
interesting, not only to those at the 
Convention, but to the thousands who 
may read the report of the proceedings | 
of the Association. 

If 1 commence by stating that bees 
have been domesticated for thousands of 
years, it would be interesting to many, 
but I shall go farther back than that, 
for this useful insect can be traced into 
pre-historic times—into the remote eras 
of the Earth’s development—even before 
the elevation of the Alpsin Europe. For 
remains of fossil organisms there found, | 
demonstrate that before gigantic 


little 
will no 
gation 


these 


these 


mountains were lifted heavenward, there 
existed a sub-tropical climate with a 
temperature of GO to TO degrees, where 


now the eternally snow-capped mountains 
of Switzerland are found. There, away 
in the upper miocene—the middle division 
of the tertiary strata—have been found 
the petrified remains of apis melifica 
(our domestic honey-bees) as well 
honey-producing flowers, and some 
enemies, or bee-killers, as they are 


called. 


as 
bee- 
often 


In the ‘fifth day” of the great Creative 
period, it is said that insects were created 
to ‘fly above the earth.” Each ‘‘day” (or 
Creative period) was in all probability a 
thousand years, and the honey-bees 
were, therefore, created at least a 
thousand years before the advent of the 
human race upon this planet! To find 
them gathering the nectar from the 


flowers in Central Europe, long before 
the elevation of the Alps, or the creation 
of man, is not strange, though that fact 
was anknown until this late day. 


Again, at the dawning of history, the 
honey-bee is mentioned and extolled. 
Palestine, 4,000 years ago, was said to 


be ‘ta land flowing with milk and honey.” 
In the mythology of the Greeks and 


Romans, the bee occupied a distinguished 
place. In the mythie traditions of the 
‘Sa period, among the Norsemen, 
the legends are full of them. 

The Greeks and Romans prepared for 
them habitations, and dedicated them to 
their the decendants of their 
fancied deities, 

At Thebes, an ancient city 


ga’ 


gods, or 


destroyed 


by Achilles in the Trojan war, there was 
found a bee-hive beautifully carved on a 
tomb. 

In the Koran, the Sacred book of the 
Bedouins, by their prophet Mahomet, it 
is recorded that honey was a favorite 
article both for food and medicine. 
Curiously enough, Mahomet avers that 


the only creature the 
was the 


Lord ever addressed 
busy honey-bee, viz: ‘**The Lord 


spake by inspiration to the bee, saying: 
Provide thee houses in the mountains 


and in the trees, and of those materials 


wherewith men build hives for thee.” 
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ancient relicts, were 
of clay, such as are 
in all the 

In early history are mentioned 
as located on the Coasts and Islands of 
the Mediterranean and Black Seas, and 
in the interior of the Continents of Asia, 
Africa and Europe. ‘They are said to be 
indigenousin Syria, Greece, Italy, Egypt, 
Sicily, Germany and Gaul, 

The earliest mention of honey 
article of commerce is, that the Jews 
were engaged in trading it at Tyre, that 
old and honored mart of trade, in 
Phoenicia.—Ezek. xxvii, 17. 

Not until the seventh thousand years 
after the creation of the honey-bees, did 
man commence to scientifically manage | 
them. It required patient study and 
close observation to accomplish anything 
in that direction. 

We are vastly indebted to many master 
minds in Europe for the patient study of 
their habits, and to the inventive genius 
of Father Langstroth, in our own 
country, for the production of a hive 
suitable for practical and suecessful 
management, which has revolutionized 
former practice and methods the world 
over, and made honey-production a 
science, All bonor to that ‘** grand old 
man’’—the father of American api- 
culture. 

Chicago, 


made of cylinders 
in general use to-day 
oriental countries, 


bees 


as an 





lll.. Nov. 10, 1894. 


> > oo >>> OO $$ > 44H +s +++ +44 + >>> ++ +++! 
1 have about 3900 lbs 


HONEY FOR SALE A°N0: Pau" Honey 


for sale; 3 distinct flavors — Smuartweed (or 
heart’s-ease), Aster & Spanish-Need e. Price, 
7 cts. per lb. F. O. B. in 60-lb. cans. Sample by 
mail on application. Address, P. O. Box 783. 
K.'l. Flanagan, ‘Belleville, Hil. 


Mention the American Ber Journus 
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most humane, rapid and durable knife 
made, fully warranted. Highest World’s # 
air Award. Descriptive Circulars Free. § 


; SA. C.BROSIUS, Cochranvil'e, Pa. 
QCM OQOOOQOGOOQOQOOQDOQDQDOOO©O 
12E13 Mentwn ine Amerwun bee Journal 


LARGEST LINE 


Made in the World. 


ALL STEEL OR WOOD STEEL 
LINED, 


° Cuts clean on all sides-does not crush. The 
© 








Perpetual & Large Bale, 
Steam, Horse & Hand 
Power. Guaranteed 
the Rest. Write for 
Catalogue. 

FAMOUS MFG. CO., Chicago, TIL 


WANTED. 


Agents to sell our new book. Dictionary of 
United States History, by Prof. J. FRANK- 
LIN JAMESON. Needed by every teacher, pupil 
and family ; indorsed by press and public. 
Agents selling 50 books per week. Successful 
agents will be made general agents. Big Pay 

PURITAN PUBLISHING CO., Boston, MAss. 
26E3t Mention the American Bee Journa. 


BBB’S! : 


kindred Sedehin: 
Sample copy. 











you keep BEES, sub- 
scribe for the Progressive 
Bee-Keeper—a journal de- 
voted to Bees, Honey, and 
50 cents per year. 
also bez autifully illustrated cat- 

alogue of 


Address, Bee- Keepe rs’ Nupplies, FREE. 











These hives, as shown by all the 


LEAHY MFG. CO, HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 


Jan. 10, 


= aMy| HU BAND 2%" 

eel you do it, 
< — $60 Kenwood Machine for - $23.00 
$50 Arlincton Machine for ~- $19.50 
$5.00, $11.00 
ae $15.00, and 27 other styles, All at- 
44 tachments FREE. We pay freight ship any- 
SN! T where on 80 days free trial, in any home 
mae without asking one cent in advance Buy 









Standard Singers - 


from factory. Save agents large profits. 
Over 100.000 in ase, Catalogue and testi- 
monials Free Write at onc Address 
(im full), gas BUYERS’ UNION, 
5 -164 West Van Buren St., 55, Chicago, ill. 


SEtf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 
WITH THE MODEL 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR. 


Thousands in Suce 
cesstul Operation. 
SIMPLE, PERFECT, and 
SELF- RE GULz ATING. 
Guaranteed tohatcha 
larger percentage of 
fertile eggs, at less cost, 
than any other fi naar. 
Bend 6c. for its, Catalog 
Circulars F 
114tol22 8. Gth o_uiney. Tu. 


~ Warranted 
Ten-Years 


= 













Lowest priced 
m4 irst class 
atcher made. 


Gro. H.STAMNL, 











24H13t Mentwn the American Bee Juurnal. 


NEW -ace CATALOGUE 


AND GUIDE to Poultry Baisers for 1895. 
Contains over !30 fine illustrations show- 
ing a photo of the largest hennery in the 
west. Gives best plans for poultry houses, 
sure remediesand recipes for all diseases, 
also valuable information on the kitchen 
and flower garden sent for_ nly 10 cents. 


John Bauscher, Jr.,P.0. Box 5 Freeport, Ill. 
Mention the American Bee Jvurna. 


FARMER’S 


Send 10 cents in U 8. stamps and have your 
nume and address printed in our Special Far- 
mers? #'irectory—which goes whirling all 
over the United States, to manufacturers and 
business men of all kinds. It will bring you 
mail in the shape of letters and reading 
matter of all kinds, from the four cor- 
ners of the land. Your name inserted in three 
Directories for only 25 cents. Give us a 
trial—we GUARANTEE satisfaction. 

A free copy of the Directory sent to every 
name received. 


THE FARMERS’ DIRECTORY CoO. 
23-1643 Champa, DENVER, COLO. 
Mention the American Bee Ja ~s: 


Langstroth«r.Honey-Bee 


—REVISED BY THE DADANTS— 








24E7t 








This magnificent classic in bee-literature has 
been entirely re-written, and is fully illustra- 
ted. It treats of everything relating to bees 
and bee-keeping. Noapiarian library is com- 
plete without this standard work by Rev. L. 
L. Langstroth—the Father of American Bee- 
Culture. It has 520 pages, and is substan- 
tially bound in cloth. 

Price, postpaid, $1.40; or clubbed with the 
Bee Journal for one year—both for $2.15; or 
the book free as a premium for sending us 4 
New Subscribers to the Bee Journal at $1 each 


G. W. YORK & CO., 56 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


California 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers, 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pagific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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KEEP AN EYE ON THIS SPACE ®2ctor’s ints 


As we shall have some 
from time to time, and 
mean dollars to YO 


INTERESTING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


to make 
it may 


Our 1895 Catalog 


Will be out by Feb Ist. 
vew goods, new prices and new cover. 


It is entirely re-arranged and largely re-written; has new engravings, 
It not only gives priceson the best and latest fix- 


tures, but contains a large amount of valuable matter on been. 


(= Before placing your order for next season, send in your name for this Catalogue. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 





PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Poundation 


Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 





BEESWAX WANTED ! 


For Cash at Highest Price ; 


Or Im Exchange for Foundation at 
Lowest Price, Wholesale and Retail. 
Don't fail, before buying or selling, to write 
for Prices and Samples— 
GUS DITTMER 
AU GU STA, WIS. 


Reference—Augusta Bank. 16Att 





) Did You Ever ? 


JENNIE ATCHLEY 


alee 


has gone 
and built 


A New Factory — New Engine and Boiler— 
the only Steam Kee-Hive Factory in South Tex 
<” Dovetailed Hives and All Kinds of 


»*lies. Let me know what you want and I 


will make you a LOW ESTIMATE. ROOT’S GUODS and DADANTS’ FOUNDATION, 


Send for Catalogue, and see my astonishingly low prices. 
I am in a position to ship Bees in Carload Lots. 


JENNIE ATCHLEY, Beeville, 


See my QUEEN AD. on the last page. 
Who wants to try the experiment ? 


Bee Co., Tex. 





A HANDY TOOL-HOLDER! 


Sent by Express, for $1.50 ; 


or with the Bee Journal 


one year—both for $2.00. 


Every Manufacturer, Miller, Carpenter, 
Cabinet Maker, Machinist. Wheelwright and 
Quarryman, Farmer, or any one using a grind- 
stone, should have one of these Tool-Holders 
One boy can do the work of two persons, and 
grind much faster, easier and with perfect 
accuracy. Will hold any kind of tool, from 
the smallest chisel to a draw shave or ax. 
Extra attachment for cargenng. scythe 
blades included in the above price he work 
is done without wetting the hands or soiling 
the clothes, as the water flows from the opera- 
tor. Itcan be attached to any size stone for 
hand or steam power, is always ready for use, 
nothing to get out of order, and is absolutely 
worth 100 times its cost. 

No farm is well-equipped _ un- 
less it has a Tool-Holder. Pays 
for itself in a short time. 


How to Use the Holder, 


DIRECTIONS.—The Tool is fas- 
tened securely In the Holder by 
aset-screw and can be ground 
to any desired bevel by insert- 
ing the arm of the Holder into 
a higher or lower notch of the 
standard. While turning the 
crank with the right hand, the 
left rests on an steadies the 
Holder ; the Tool is moved to 
the right or left across the 
stone, or examined while grind- 
ing, as readily andin the same « 
way asif held in ths hands. . 

For grinding Round - Edge 
Tools, the holes in the stand- 
ard are used instead of the 
notches. 



















Address, eecanenen W. YORE & CO., 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


, DR. PEIRO, Chicago, Il. 





Not ** Liver Trouble.” 


That’s just where you are mistaken, 
and I am glad to set you right. Now, 
Brother Simpson, you simply have your 
wife make you a reasonably strong tea of 
what you know to be yellow dock—from 
the root of it, mind you; and drink a hot 
cup of it first thing on getting up and on 
going to bed, and you'll be surprised how 
nicely, and quickly, that tearing, pulling, 
and generally bad feeling in your liver will 
leave you. Nonsense! don’t you believe a 
word of it. It is no moreacancer than 
that knot on your fence-post! You keep 
up this suggestion a few weeks, and see if 
you dont’ report a well man! 


Pinched Fingers. 

Ginger! That’s a pretty bad pinch, my 
boy. Very sorry for you, Charlie, but 
we'll keep on those fingers. We'll bind 
them up separately in linen cloths, then 
coat them over with shellac varnish, and 
let the dressing stay on until the crushed 
fingers are healed. But you hed better 
keep away from those railroad cars after 
this! Where the flesh is not mangled, the 
varnish alone would do. 


An Ax Cut, 

That's just what happened to me, Mr. 
Stone. In splitting wood, the ax acciden- 
tally glanced and split my foot badly. But 
it was nicely dressed and healed in a few 
weeks. Lockjaw — stuff! Never had a 
twinge of it, then nor since—some 40 years. 
There, there, don't think of such foolish- 
ness. You'll be ready for the next piece of 
carelessness in a short time. Yes, witch 
hazel is a very good application—so is pure, 
unadulterated manly grit. 


Boil Treatment, 

So, Miss Daisy, you havea big boil, eh? 
Well, I don’t claim they are such great 
comforters, as some folks tell about, but 
they do have their usefulnessin bringing 
effete substances in the system to the sur- 
face. If youreally won’t have it lanced, 
then you'd better poultice it so as to make 
it break. Perhaps the cleanest, most effec- 
tive and the stickitest thing you can put 
on, is the skin of an egg—the side that 
grows next to the shell. My, 
hang on, and draw! 


The Bee-Keepers’ Guide : 


—OR— 


how it does 





mp ARE YOU LOOKING 





For the BEST in 
Bee-Hives, Sections, Cases, &c.? 


If so, drop us a Postal and we shall be pleased to 


send you acopy ot our 1895 Catalogue and Price-List. 


| ¢. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis. 


Manual of the Apiary. 


By Prof A. J. Cook—for over 20 years a pro- 
fessor in the Michigan Agricultural College. 
This book in not only instructive and helpful 
as u GUIDE in bee-keeping, but is also interest- 
ing and thoroughly practical and scientific. It 
contains a full description of the Anatomy 
and Physiology of Bees. 460 pages, bound in 
cloth. 

Price, postpaid, #1.25; 
Bee Journal for one ye ar—botvh for only $1.7 
or given free asa premium for sending us "3 
New Subscribers to the Bee Journal at$l each 


G. W. YORK & CO., 56 5th Ave , Chicago, Ill 


or clubbed witb 4 
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—COMPLETE STOCK.-— 
Good Supplies and Low Prices—Our Motto. 
° e are here to serve you, and will, if you give usachance. Catalogue Free. Address, 


Lare est Factory in the West, 


Mention this Journal. LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 





Here’s Your Chance to Get Some of the 


>-—-_. - 


PREMIUMS 


—Given to Our Present Subscribers— 


For Getting New Subscribers 
TO THE “AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL.” 


Just Read This Advt. ‘Twill Help You and Us. 





We have published another New Edition of our paper-bound Premium Book— 


“BEES AND HONEY” 


(By Newman), containing 160 pages, and over 150 illustrations. We expect to 
give away the whole edition, and want you to help us scatter them, by getting New 
Subscribers to the ‘‘ Bee Journal.” We will give a copy of the book free to the 
New Subscriber who sends us $1.00 for the ‘*‘ Bee Journal” from Jan. 1, 1895, to 
Jan. 1, 1896. 


Now if you will get the one new name and his or her $1.00, and send it to us 
we will also mail you your choice of one of the following list for your Premium: 


Bees and Honey (paper cover)—by Newman. 
Pou'try for Market—by Fannie Field. 
Turkeys for Market - “i . 
Capons and Caponizing— “ ’ . 
Foul Brood Treatment—by Cheshire. 
12 copies Honey as food and Medicine. 
Amateur Bee-Keeper—by Rouse. 
Convention Hand-Book. 


Gree n’s How to Propagate and Grow Fruit 
5 How We Made the Old Farm Pay. 

Garden and Orchard 

Six books on Fruit Culture. 

Foul Brood—by Dr. Howard. 

Bee-Keeping for Profit—by Tinker. 

Ropp’s Commercial Calculator No. 1, 


If you will send us Two New Subscribers at the rate given above ($1.00 
each), we will send you your choice of one of the following list, as your premium 
and also mail to each of the two new names a copy of the 160-page bee-book: 
Doolittle’s “Se ientific Queen- Rearing” (paper) Dzierzon’s “* Rational Bee-Keeping ’” (paper) 
Dr. Milier’s * all. ear Among the Bees. Alley’s **30 Years Among the Bees.’ 
Hutchinson’s * Advanced Bee-C ulture.’ : **People’s Atlas of the World.” 

Pierce’s ** Wintering Problem.” Ropp's “Commercial Calculator”’ No. 2. 
Binder for ** Bee Journal.” 30 copies ** Honey as Food and Medicine.’ 

Now start out at once and see what you can do. You should be able to get 
many new subscribers on the above offer, without very much trouble. 

Sample Copies of the ‘* Bee Journal” mailed free. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO. 
56 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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The Kind of Hives, Frames, Bees, Etc. 


I have 76 colonies in winter quarters 
—72 in the cellar and 4 on the summer 
stands, in double-walled hives with saw- 
dust packing on top. They are all in 
good condition, with plenty of winter 
stores. 

Bees did fairly well last season, and 
the honey was No. 1. I am ina good 
locality, close to a river, with white clo- 
ver on the flats and basswood growing 
along the banks. I have been in the 
business since 1885, and have been very 
successful. 

I make my own hives, and all the sup- 
plies that I require. I use a shallow 
hive with loose-hanging frames, 13%x 
1034 inches outside measurement, and I 
would not exchange for any other that I 
have ever seen. The first hives that I 
made held 10 frames, with a super hold- 
ing 10 frames also, making a 2O-frame 
hive, and I thought that I had just the 
hive, but after using it awhile I came to 
the conclusion that they were too small, 
so I increased the size to 24 frames, and 
I think that I have struck it right this 
time. The super, when fairly filled, will 
hold from 50 to 55 pounds. With a 
strong colony of bees (such as I have in 
those hives), and the honey-flow good, 
say, don’t they roll the honey in though! 
and they take it right upstairs, too, 
where it is handy to get; and in a good 
season they will fill the super twice, and 
a number of them three times. If the 
super is full, and not ready to extract, I 
raise it up and place another one under- 
neath it, having empty combs. By that 
means they don’t lose any time. Keep 
them at work if you want them to pay. 


My bees are Italians and hybrids. I 
think I can hear some of those high- 
toned bee-keepers say, *‘ He should have 
the five-banded or Golden Italians, to 
get the best results.” But I don’t care 
whether they are five-banded or three- 
banded, or no bands at all; if the good 
qualities are there, lam satisfied. If I 
have a colony that does not come up to 
the standard, I take the head off ‘ther 
majesty,” and place another sovereign 
in her domain. 

I don’t want to leave anybody under 
the impression that I am nota lover of 
beautiful things, because I am a lover of 
all that is beautiful. I like to see the 
bright, yellow bee, but I think that the 
leather-colored Italians, or hybrids, will 
stand our Northern climate the best; 
and as for honey-gatherers, I think they 
can compete with any other breed. 

I like the American Bee Journal very 
much, and would not like to do without 
it. I think every bee-keeper should 
take it, as it contains a great many use- 
ful hints. Wo. SHERINGTON. 

Glenallan, Ont., Dec. 11. 
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Bee-Keeping in North Dakota. 


As it seems to be the custom now to 
tell one’s experience, we will tell ours. 
(I say we, because there are two of us). 


Last fall we put into the cellar four 
colonies, and in April last took out three 
living and one dead—two fairly strong 
and one very weak. On May 19 we re- 
ceived five colonies from our old-time 
neighbor, Mr. C. Theilmann, all in fine 
condition. They cost $8.00 apiece, the 
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express PRD being $3.00 on each 
colony. The weak colony and one of 
those we bought cast no swarms, but the 
other six cast 12; so we put into the 
cellar 20 colonies in good condition, 
though the cellar is not just what it 
ought to be for wintering bees. 

After the honey-flow was over, the 
bees were fed some sugar syrup. The 
summer and fall were dry and warm. 
Not enough rain at any time after the 
forepart of May to wet the ground three 
inches deep. Everything else was favor- 
able. The summer was warm, with no 
storms. The bees worked hard and 
gathered all they could, and gave us 425 
one-pound sections of honey—ranging 
from amber to white. This, of course, 
is nothing compared with those wonder- 
ful stories of honey that some people 
report, but we are satisfied with the re- 
sults—living, as we are, near the 49th 
parallel. 

No honey has been taken out of the 
brood-chambers, although some of them 
were so full of honey that there was 
scarcely room for the bees. 

The weak colony mentioned above, 
had, the middle of May, less than a 
double handful of bees. They were fed 
moderately up to that time, and were 
then somewhat strengthened by the re- 
moval of two colonies that stood by 
them to another place. A few of the 
bees (and but a few) in looking for their 
old homes on the old stand went in with 
the weak one. Well, that colony built 
up and became strong, and gave us 20 
one-pound sections of good honey, and 
had plenty for winter. 

We did not try to keep the bees from 
swarming, but let Nature take her 
course. 

And now we want to tell you what one 
colony did. It cast a large swarm on 
May 50, and 11 days after that it cast 
a second swarm; then the swarm of 
May 30 cast a fine swarm July 14, and 
asecond one July 25. From the one 
colony we got four new colonies, all put 
into the cellar in good condition, and 75 
one-pound sections of nice honey —from 
the parent colony and her children. If 
we had killed the four young colonies in 
the fall, and taken the honey, there 
would have been not less than 125 
pounds to add to the 75—making 200 
pounds. Now the question is, would the 
parent colony have produced that much 
if it had not swarmed at all? You must 
remember that the summers here are 
very short. F. A. & H. P. WILLson. 

Bathgate, N. Dak., Dec. 14. 
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Buckbush and Golden-Rod Honey. 


The bees in this part of the country 
did not do much the past season on ac- 
count of the drouth. The weather is 
fine, and bees in the cellar are uneasy. 
I have one colony out-doors yet, and 
they had a nice flight this month. I 
wish my bees were all out on the sum- 
mer stands. Only six colonies out of 
29 swarmed the past summer. 

I got some of the nicest amber-colored 
honey this fall I ever saw or tasted. We 
have four different kinds of the golden- 
rod here that the bees gather honey 
from. Wedon’t get any basswood sur- 
plus—too scarce here. 

Our bees gather lots of white, nice 
flavored honey from buckbush or nine- 
bark, which blooms just as basswood 
begins to fail, and this year it lasted 
about 10 weeks. It seems to produce 
more honey in a dry season thana wet 








one here. I think it a fine shrub to sow 
for honey alone. It grows and thrives 
in waste places, such as openings in the 
timber, in pastures, on roadsides, gopher 
knolls, or almost anywhere where it gets 
a start. It blooms profusely the second 
season. It is a fine honey-plant fora 
dry climate. The seeds hang on until 
the leaves start in the spring. I can 
furnish seed if any of the bee-friends 
wantit. Also golden-rod seed next fall, 
at the right time. 

I have 34 colonies which I take away 
out on the prairie to the large, wild 
golden-rod fields or pastures, with asters 
also. Ess WATSON. 

Redwood Falls, Minn., Dec. 16. 


oe 3. oe 2 
Three Poor Seasons for Bees. 


I have not taken enough good honey 
the last three years to pay for the Bee 
Journal one year, but still I enjoy read- 
ing it every week, and will as long as I 
have a few bees. 

I keep from 20 to 25 colonies, on the 
summer stands, well packed with out- 
side covers. I have never lost any bees 
in wintering, but I fear I will lose some 
this winter, fromstarvation. I fed some 
of my bees sugar syrup, but I think I 
began too late to doany good. There 
are more dead bees thrown out at the 
hive-entrances than I ever knew this 
early in the fall. 

There is no one in this connty, that I 
know of, who got any surplus honey 
except the Hon. J. M. Hambaugh. His 
apiary is situated on the Illinois river 
bottom, where the Spanish-needle and 
linden is very plentiful. 

G. W. WILLIAMS. 

Mount Sterling, Ill., Dec. 15. 
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The Season of 1894 in Kentucky. 


The season of 1894 will be long re- 
membered by the farmers and bee-keep- 
ers of this part of the country. The 
gronnd was not thoroughly wet, six 
inches in depth, at any time between 
May 20 and Dec. 1. Notwithstanding 
these unfavorable conditions the crops 
seemed to adapt themselves to the con- 
aitions from the beginning, and yielded 
beyond all expectation, and grain is 
plenty and comparatively cheap. So 
abundant and low in price has been the 
wheat crop, that thousands and thou- 
sands of bushels of wheat have been fed 
to stock—hogs, horses and cattle. Corn 
and wheat have now about come to- 
gether in price—4O cents per bushel. 

For over two months a water famine 
stared our farmers squarely in the face. 
I saw my bees ‘‘ watering” in the fashion 
they are usually seen in July and 
August, as late in the fall as the last 
days of November. December rains 
brought relief in a general way, but it 
will require a great deal more rain to fill 
up the stock reservoirs, so completely 
depleted by the drouth. 

What about the honey crop of next 
year? Well, we may as well dismiss the 
hope or expectation of a full honey crop 
next year—we can’t have it. The clover 
plants are not, and without the modest, 
little white clover, we can never have a 
full crop of honey here. 

To-day is Dec. 24, and Christmas is 
here. Tosomeof us it is the remem- 
brance of ‘‘ Peace and good-will,” and 
joy. To some, a mere frolic. 

G. W. DEMAREE. 
Christiansburg, Ky. 
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THE - OLD RELIABLE 


PEERLESS 
FEED 
GRINDERS 


ode = Grinds more grain to 
degreso fineness than any other mill. Grinds eas. 
corn, oats, etc., fine enough for any purpose. War- 
ranted not tochoke. We warrant the Peerless to be 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MILL ON EARTH. 
Write us at once for prices and mcy. 
here is money in this mill. Made only by the 


JOLIET STROWBRIDGE CO. , JOLIET HLL. 


Jobbers and Manufacturers of Farm Mach 
Carri: Ay — be Bicycles, 
pte. Prices lowest. Quality best. 


8A26t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


EFORE placing your orders for SUP- 

PLIES, write for priceson 1-Piece Bass 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journar. 














Interesting Monthly for 


UF UZ The Family and Fireside 
flo me Welcome in every Home. 

| 
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SOP CES NE CHICAGO, - - ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


NOTICE DEALERS 


Send business card and get free electrotype of 


Pouder’s Accurate Honey Jars 


Liberal Discount. Superiority acknowledged 
every where, 


Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey - Jars, Shipping - Cases, and ev- 
erything that bee-keepers use. Root’s 
Goods at Rvoot’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 
Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 


logue Free. 
Walter 8. Pouder 


162 “lass. Ave 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mention the American bee vournal. 


“YE SOUTHERN BEE-MAN” 3% 


*KNow Ye” that low freight rates and con- 
venience are two very good reasons why you 
should get your Bee- Fixings in this city ? Our 
Prices are Way down—send for Circular. 
i. J. STRINGUHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 







Geantiighoan 
Large Premiums for Clubs. 
Sample Copy sent Free. 














Wants or Exchanges. 


This department is only for your * Wants”’ 

or bona-fide * Exchanges,” and such will be 
inserted here at 10 cents a lime for each 
time, when specially ordered into this depart- 
ment. Exchanges for cash or for price-lists, 
or notices offering articles for sale, will not 
be inserted here—such belong in the regular 
advertising columns, at regular rates. 


\ JANTED—To exchange one large span of 
Mules. Wagon and Harness (Mares) and 
Cash, for 200 Colonies. 
BERT W. HOP PER, Garden City, Kan. 
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S are acknow!l- 
Falcon Sections casero 
The Very Best on the Market, 


They are the original ** POLISHED SECTIONS,” 


Hives & Winter Cases. 


All Styles. Lowest Prices. 


of all Kinds 


Bee-Supplies Cheap 


rp 1 | 7° on all prices in our 
» Per (ent. scout Catalogue (except- 
ing Shipping-Cases) until December 1st, 4 % 
in December, 3 in January,2 % in February 
Catalogue and copy of the ** American 
Bee-Keeper,” free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. €0., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
(Established 14 Years.) 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 









»~, INCUBATORS ! 
Niet In-Door & Out-Door Brooders. 

Se y 112 FIRST PREMIUMS. 
¥ie ? Send for 114-page Illustrated 

Catalogue, Prairie State Incubator Co. 
23A21t HOMER City, PA. 
WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


Attention, Bee-Keepers ! 


|} EMEMBER, that Jennie Atchley is pre- 

pared to mail you an Untested Queen for 
$1.00 any day in the year. She will rear for 
her 1895 trade, the old Leather-Colored or 3- 
Band Italians; 5-Band and Silver-Gray Carni- 
olans reared in separate yards at a safe dis- 
tance. Prices, from January to June, Un- 
tested. $1.00; $5.00 for 6: $9.00 per dozen. 
Tested 3-Band, $1.50. Tested 5-Band and Car- 
niolan. $2.50 each. Fine Breeders, of either 
race, $5.00. My very BEST STRAIGHT 5-Band 
Breeders, $10.00 each. 

Bees by the Pound, $1.00; Nuclei, $1.00 a 
Freme;: Full Colonies, $6.00, with Untested 
Queens. 

it is uOW proven that Bees shipped North in 
April and May pay well, and strong 2-frame 
Nuclei and Queens will build up and give a 
oney crop. This is one of my SPECIALTIES. 
afe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

I am now preparing to be ready to fill all 
orders for BEES and QUEENS promptly, 
and if you contomplate buying any Bees or 
Queens it will be to your interest to write me 
for Prices on Large Lots and to the Trade. 
Let me book your orders. 


ALL BEE-SUPPLIES 2ni'sitana"* 
ion on hand. 
2 Send for Catalogue. a 
MRS. JENNIE ATCHLY, 
BEEVILLE, Bee Co., TEX. 
Mention the American Bee Jowrnal. 


j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etec. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. MutH & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 














Dovetailed Hives, 


Sections, Extractors. Smokers, and 
everything a Bee-Keeper wants 
Hionest Goods at Close, Hon- 
est Prices. 60 p. catalog free. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 
2E10t hhention the American Bee Journ. 


HONEY FOR SALE. 


I have about 3000 lbs. of Basswood Honey for 
sale at 7 cents per |b., in 60-lb. cans, on board 
ears. I will guarantee it strictly pure. 
2A John Wagner, Buena Vista, Il. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 











Jan. 10, 1895. 


Js a book of pearly 100 pa- 
ges that begins with The 
Care of Bees in Winter. and 


ADVANGED EN 


to be cared for in the spring 


om Wows » », in order tosecure the work- 
B E: E: me we. UW ; * ‘Ui! 5 = my one wae har vest. 
S pee } | ' ‘ en Hives and Their Cnar- 
on A | ———t | euumt | a —— | mf sf A A, acteristics, Honey - Boards, 
Sections, Supers and Sepa- 
rators are discussed. The Best Methods of Arranging Hives and Buildings and Shading the 
Bees are described. Varieties of Bees, Introducing Queens and Planting for Honey are next 
given achapter each. Then the Hiving of Bees, Increase, Its management and Control, and 
Contraction of the Brood-Nest are duly considered ; after which Comb Foundation, Foul 
Brood, Queen-Rearing, the Raising of Good Extracted Honey, and * Feeding Back” are taken 
up. After the honey is raised, then its Preparation for the Market, and Marketing are dis- 
cussed. Then Migratory Bee-Keeping, Out-Apiaries, and Apiarian Exhibits at Fairs are each 
given achapter. After this comes the question of Wintering, which is discussed in all its 
phases. The Influence of Food, Ventilation, Moisture, Temperature, Protection, etc., etc., are 
alltouched upon. There are also chapters upon Specialty versus Mixed Bce-Keeping, Com- 
forts and Conveniences of the Apiary, Mistakes in Bee-Keeping, etc., etc.—32 chapters in all. 
Price of the Book, 50 cts.; the REVIEW one year and the book for $1.25. Stamps taken, 


either U.S. or Canadian. iM zi 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 


Mention the American Bee Journai. 


WHERE DO THEY GET THE STONE? 


TO BUILD THAT FOUNDATION. 


That is what a man said who read our advertisement. We do not use Stone, but 


BEESWAX 


to make Comb Foundation, and it takes a great deal of it. Therefore, if you have 


any BEESWAX FOR SALE, please let us hear from you, and we will give you 


our prices. 


We will offer you COMB FOUN DATION and other Bee- 


Supplies in due season, as usual. Send for free Circular and Samples. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Mention the American Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


Fannie Field’s Poultry Books. The 3 Below for Only 50 ¢ts. 


Or the 3 Books with the Bee Journal I year—all for $1.35. 
Your choice of 2 of them for sending us 1 New Subscri- 
ber to the Bee Journal for a year, with $1.00. 


_ POULTRY FOR MARKET and Poultry for Profit.—It 
is written for those wishing to make poultry profitable. 

Contents—Cleurs $4.49 on each fowl. Cost of keeping 
adult towls per year. Cost of raising chicks to 6 mo. old. 
Spring management. 12,480 eggs from 100 hens a year. 
Feeding for eggs in winter, Hatching-houses. Cleanli- 
ness. Nosickness among the fowls. A word to farmers’ 
wives, sons, daughters, and others interested in poultry. 
60-acre poultry tarm that yields a clear profit of $1,500 a 
year. 81 chicks out of 100 eggs with incubator. Raisingy 
broilers. Food for chicks. Turkey raising. Keeping eggs. 
Cause of death of young turkeys. Keeping poultry ona village lot. Feed 
in winter. Mechanic's wife clears $300 annually on broilers. Artificial raix 
ing of chicks. Incubators. Capons. Caponizing. Tells everything about 
the poultry business. Sent postpaid, for 25 cents. 
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CAPONS AND CAPONIZING.—It shows in clear language and by illustrations all the 
articulars about caponizing fowls, and thus how to make the most money in poultry-raising 
ivery up-to-the-times poultry-keeper should have it. Price, 30 cents. 


TURKEYS FOR MARKET and Turkeys for Profit.—The author reared in one year 150 
Turkeys, and did the work for a family of 5, netting her $300. No farming pays like Turkeys. 
Contents—Age of breeding stock. about the Gobbler. Best and most profitable breeds. Set- 
ting the eggs. Care while hatching. Profit per head. Care until fully feathered. Food for 
the young. Save the feathers. they bring good prices. Numberof henstoaGobblern Narra- 

ansett Turkeys. White Turkeys. Bronze Torkeys. Common Turkeys. To restoure chilled 
urkeys. Diseases of Turkeys. Leg weakness, Killing aed dressing. Mark your Turkeys 
Marketing. Capital and number to begin with. Al| about Turkey-Raising. Price, 25 cemtse 


FOR ONLY $1.50! 


We have arranged to offer to our Subscribers The Michigan Farmer 
and American Bee Journal—both for one year for the very low price of 
only $1.50. 





THE MICHIGAN FARMER is a 16-page, 64-column weekly—one of the o!dest of 
its kind in the country, and recognized as one of the ablest, most enterprising, in- 
structive and reliable agricultural, live stock and home journals of America. It is 
strictly first-class every way ; published weekly. This is certainly a great com- 
bination, giving 104 papers for $1.50. 

For Specimen Copies free, address THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 

(@~ Address Subscription Orders to American Bee Journal, Chicago, Ill. 
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